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T was with very real regret that we found ourselves unable 
to attend the annual gathering of the American Institute of 
Architects last week, and that regret is but enhanced by the 

accounts given us by those who were fortunate enough to be 
present. The address by Mr. Peabody would alone have 
repaid to the hearer all the time and expense required, as it 
is so unusual to find any one willing and capable of saying 
things that need to be said with the simple and direct logic 
that makes acquiesence inevitable. Without in any way detract- 
ing from the merit of Mr. Van Brunt’s admirable address of 
last year, it may fairly be said that Mr. Peabody’s is the most 
noteworthy address that any President of the Institute has 
ever voiced, since it did much more than appeal to the artist: 
it seized on the man behind the artist and made him feel and 
believe. It is very pleasant, too, to note how the reform in the 
character of the doings at these annual gatherings begun by 
Mr. Stone has gathered force and weight, and how the feeling 
that was avowed at the Pittsburgh meeting last year, that at 
length and at last the Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects was accomplishing a real something and doing it in 
a way to command the respect of others and increase the self- 
respect of those who were doing the work, has waxed larger, 
and is likely to further increase, if at these gatherings there 
continues to be presented, as at this, such a series of admirable 
papers dealing with matters of real and present-day importance. 
If the season of the year stood in the way of the out-door 
excursion and so caused the absence of members who particu- 
larly enjoy the freedom of intercourse with their fellows which 
these excursions engender, and if consequently the number of 
members in attendance was somewhat reduced, the loss was more 
than made good by the dignity which the gathering unquestion- 
ably gained through its steady attention to the serious business 
brought before it. If the Institute is to have the influence on 
public architecture or municipal improvements that it hopes to 
have, every atom of added dignity it can win will be a help, 
and we question whether a committee from a body of men who 
had been seen the day before driving about the city, after 
lunch, on tally-ho coaches, drags and so on, would have as much 
weight with Congress as would a committee proceeding directly 
from a body that was known to be discussing the point at 
interest in a sedate and dignified way. 





HE New York Tenement-House Commission has had in- 
| spections made in different parts of the city, to see whether 
the excellent laws in regard to tenement-house construction 

are strictly carried out, and has discovered that, far from being 
complied with, they are violated in the great majority of cases. 
The Commissioner of Buildings, on whom the duty devolves of 
enforcing the laws in such matters, excuses himself by saying 
that his force of inspectors is too small to examine all the 
buildings put up in the city, and it seems that, practically 





the proprietors of tenement-houses build them as they choose. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that no improvement in the 
construction or arrangement of tenement-houses can be hoped 
for so long as this state of things prevails. No prudent man 
will build tenements in accordance with the law, knowing that 
he will have to compete for tenants with his neighbor, who has 
simply left out all the fire-escapes, brick walls and incombusti- 
ble staircases called for by the statutes, and can afford to rent 
his rooms more cheaply in consequence. Perhaps there are 
not inspectors enough in New York to prevent all violations of 
the law, but it is certainly singular that the grossest violations 
should be committed in nine-tenths of the tenements in certain 
portions of the city, without discovery, and it is still more sin- 
gular that, out of the cases discovered and reported, not one in 
a hundred is ever brought before the Courts. If the people of 
New York really wished to have the laws enforced, instead 
of being utilized simply to shut out honest and benevolent 
people from the business of building tenement-houses, so as to 
leave the helpless poor more effectually at the mercy of rapa- 
cious speculators and corrupt officials, there would be no diffi- 
culty about inspection. It would only be necessary to require 
that a new tenement-house, before it could be occupied, should 
be certified as complying with the laws, and to provide that no 
rent could be collected by the owner from tenants occupying an 
uncertified house. Half a dozen honest inspectors could easily 
examine and report upon every house for which a certificate 
was requested ; and, while they might not be able to certify as 
to the mortar used in the foundations, or the perfection of the 
sewer connection, they would have no difficulty in ascertaining 
whether the stairs were of wood, the staircase partitions of 
brick, the areas of the required size, and proper provision made 
for fire-escapes. 





| HE Bridgeport architects, according to the local newsp: apers, 
I! are not pleased with the action of the City Government in 
employing Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New York, 
to design a new municipal building, without considering the 
claims of the profession in Bridgeport to be allowed to show 
their skill in the most important public work in their own city. 
There are some very accomplished architects in Bridgeport, 
and believing, as we do, in the importance of cultivating local 
schools of art, as the best means for promoting the great artistic 
movement of the country, we should have been glad to see the 
matter made the occasion of a well-managed competition, in 
which the local architects should at least have had the oppor- 
tunity to show what they could do, in comparison with the 
work of the most noted members of the profession; but the Com- 
mittee of the City Government undoubtedly acted according to 
their best judgment. 


NQUESTIONABLY, the city committee employed Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White to do their work on account of 
their great reputation, and, if an extended public reputa- 

tion secures for the architects who enjoy it employment away 
from home, over the heads of the local architects, is it not ad- 
vantageous, as a matter of business, to acquire such a reputa- 
tion, and, if it is advantageous, how is it to be secured? We 
willingly admit that, in order to gain a great professional repu- 
tation, it is necessary to do first-rate work, but this is not all. 
After doing the work, it is essential to let the public know 
about it. Of course, this does not mean that the architect who 
blows his own trumpet the loudest can thereby gain the highest 
place in his profession. As Sir Joshua Reynolds said, the public 
is, in the end, the best judge of art, and it cannot be deluded by 
mere outcry; but it cannot either approve or disapprove that 
which it knows nothing about; and to secure its judgment, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, its attention must be called to what is 
submitted to it for approval. Obviously, the way in which this 
is to be done is through the medium of the professional jour- 
nals which, every week, are distributed throughout the country, 
laid upon the tables of countless clubs and libraries, and in- 
spected by hundreds of curious persons there. We are some- 
times told by architects, when we suggest to them this view 
of the matter, that their drawings are all engaged for the 
travelling circuit of exhibitions, and, perhaps, for its accompany- 
ing catalogue. We do not wish to criticise any one for pre- 
ferring to show his designs to the profession, and to the few 
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outsiders who visit architectural exhibitions, rather than to the 
public by means of established journals; but those who feel 
capacity for doing great things, if they could get the oppor- 
tunity, might with advantage consider which course offers the 
most certain prospect of professional advancement. 





known George A. Fuller Construction Company, which 

has carried out many important buildings throughout the 
country, died in Chicago a few days ago. Mr. Fuller was a 
Massachusetts man, having been born in Templeton, forty-nine 
years ago. He received a good education, completed by a 
special course at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and soon after went into business as a builder in Chicago. His 
technical knowledge enabled him to undertake with great 
success the steel construction which sprang so quickly into 
popularity, while his capacity for organization made it possible 
for him to carry on a business which extended all over the 
United States. The strain, however, was too great, and some 
five years ago he suffered the first attack of the disease which 
has now proved fatal. 


a: GEORGE A. FULLER, the President of the well- 





in official circles in Mississippi, to the astonishment and 

disgust of the people there, who are less familiar than 
Northerners with the * hustling” contractor. The State of 
Mississippi is about to build a new capitol, from the designs 
of Mr. Link, of St. Louis, and bids for the work are now in 
course of preparation, naturally, under the supervision of the 
architect. A few days ago, the Governor of the State received 
a visit from a personage who desired to give him warning that 
“a combination” had been formed to secure the State-house 
contract, and that the architect, Mr. Link, was a party to the 
combination. It appeared, further, that this virtuous and self- 
sacrificing person had come to Mississippi for the purpose of 
defeating the nefarious schemes of the “ combination,” and that, 
with the Governor’s help, seconded, no doubt, by the favor of 
Heaven, the fell designs of the conspirators might still be 
thwarted. In order to accomplish this end, the champion of 
justice proposed that the Governor, after the bids were in, but 
a day before they were to be formally opened by the Capitol 
Commission, should privately inspect them, and communicate 
their contents to his new friend, who would then prepare and 
submit a bid lower than any of the others, which, being con- 
sidered with the others by the Commission, would naturally 
bring the contract to him. In this way, not only would the 
infernal plot of Mr. Link and the other bidders be frustrated, 
but a handsome amount in cash would be available for the 
heroes in the transaction. ‘The Governor, at this point, seems 
to have had his curiosity excited, and asked for further particu- 
lars; and, in response, his new friend coolly offered him a 
check on account, for the services to be rendered in accordance 
with his plan. ‘The Governor's reply was to send for a police- 
man, and the “hustler” was forthwith locked up in jail. On 
being brought into Court, he was charged with an attempt at 
bribery, and placed under five thousand dollars bonds to appear 
for trial later. 


A: old acquaintance of architects has made his appearance 





NE of the Boston newspapers treats us to an account of the 
() collapse of a portion of the front wall of a building in 
Nashua, N. H., which occurred in the middle of the day, 
not long ago, the falling bricks demolishing the plate-glass 
windows of the first story, and injuring three men who were 
passing by in the street; and adds, with a modesty of assertion 
which is extremely commendable, that “ it is thought that there 
was some structural weakness which contributed” to the catas- 
trophe. It may be taken as settled that some structural weak- 
ness is generally concerned when a brick wall falls without 
warning into the street, and we might even observe that the 
diagnosis of structural weakness from such symptoms is so clear 
that the authorities of the place where the case occurs ought to 
lose no time in investigating the particular kind of structural 
weakness involved, and in exhibiting, as the doctors say, the 
proper remedies. 


J] 5 it happens, the structural-weakness affliction is unusually 
A prevalent among buildings just now, and some prophylac- 

tic measures would not be amiss in certain localities. In 
Philadelphia, a large academy building has begun to “ crumble” 
and portions of the front wall have “given way,” until the 





ground near it is “strewn with stones and mortar.” In this 
case, as we are informed, “the recent heavy rains” are sup- 
posed to be responsible, at least in part, for the trouble, 
“ structural weakness,” presumably, having entered as a com- 
plication. In New York, the wall of an eight-story building in 
process of erection recently displayed a formidable crack, to 
the alarm of the beholders. The Building Department, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, “ refused all information as to the 
cause of the accident, or the possible danger from it.” Prob- 
ably the Building Department refused to explain the cause of 
the accident because it was unable to do so, but here again, a 
study of the case would be highly desirable, in the public 
interest. 





FFICIAL Socialism in Germany has received a little shock 
from the disclosure that the Imperial old-age pension fund, 
to which the employers of labor are compelled to contri- 

bute about twenty-five million dollars a year, is bankrupt; 
a surplus, in 1896, of fifteen million dollars, having been trans- 
formed in three years into a deficit of about three and one-half 
millions. Where the money has gone to no one seems to be 
able tosay. The population of Germany has not grown rapidly 
in three years, and the proportion of it which reaches each year 
the pension age of seventy-one is not likely to have changed 
much; yet the fund disappears nearly twice as fast as it did 
afew years ago. Even with this enormous expenditure, the 
work accomplished by means of the law does not seem to be 
very important. In the farming country of Eastern Prussia 
about one person in every two hundred receives an old-age 
pension, while in Berlin only ove out of twelve hundred enjoys 
the benefit of the fund. Supposing twenty millions of the 
inhabitants of the empire to be farmers living under the same 
conditions as those of Eastern Prussia, and fifteen millions to 
be dwellers in cities, under circumstances similar to those in 
Berlin, the average sum that each would receive in an anoual 
distribution of twenty-five million dollars would be about two 
hundred and twenty-two dollars a year. This is not a very 
large sum, but it is probably more than the average pensioner 
in Germany would have earned in a year in his days of activity. 
If, however, as is most likely, the pensioners do not get so 
much as this, it is natural to inquire what becomes of the rest. 
If it is “absorbed” in expenses of administration, the pen- 
sioners, as well as those who supply the money, have a right to 
demand greater economy in administration, and the Germans, 
who are the last people in the world to stand gazing into space 
while thieves singing philanthropic hymns are rifling their 
pockets, are likely to find out before long where the trouble 
lies. 





VERY day the demand for a new kind of building-timber 
becomes more urgent. Pine, once the staple timber of 
North America, is practically out of the market for framing 

purposes, and spruce, which has very inadequately filled its 
place, is now in such demand for making paper that it promises 
to be too valuable for a building-timber. The paper-mill is far 
more destructive to the forests than the man who seeks lumber 
for building, as even the smallest saplings can be ground into 
pulp, and the mill men leave the soil bare. Most architects would 
see with equanimity the price of paper materially increased, if 
the spruce forests could thereby be spared; but nothing of 
this kind is to be hoped for, and the next generation will, ap- 
parently, be obliged to use a different wood. Meanwhile, as 
the present generation must plant what the next is to use, it is 
time to consider what should be planted. In this country, 
which, it must be remembered, is naturally dry and poorly 
watered, coniferous forests suffer so much from fire that it is 
very doubtful whether a deciduous tree is not more desirable 
for general planting. The larch, which shares the qualities of 
the coniferous and deciduous species, is said to resist fire well, 
and might be useful; but the tree which will be most generally 
planted is likely to be the oak. Slow-growing as it is, the oak 
comes to maturity in its due time, and then furnishes a timber 
in many respects superior to any other. For floors and finish- 
ing, no common wood approaches good oak intelligently cut 
and used, and even for framing although heavy and hard to 
work, in comparison with pine or spruce, it has advantages. 
For this purpose, however, timber is likely to be less and less 
used as the cost of it advances, and as the price of iron dimin- 
ishes. Already, the fashion of building of solid materials has 
gained a permanent foothold among us, and every year is likely 
to see it spread. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE CONVEN- 
TION OF A.TI. A,, 1900. 


J HIS has been a year of prosperity for the American Insti- 
|! tute of Architects. Fifty-six Associates and one Fellow 
have been elected, and nineteen more await a final vote. 
One Chapter has entered the Institute and others are forming. 
Our debts are paid and we have a balance on hand in our 
treasury. We havea journal of our own to represent us before 
the world, and we have a dignified home, in which we all take 
the greatest pride, where our growing possessions are hand- 
somely housed and which we hope may for a long time to 
come serve as a centre of national usefulness and influence, 

We are, therefore, enjoying great material good fortune as 
I welcome you to this thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The report of the Board of Directors will present to you in 
detail a review of the year’s work. Among other things this 
will call to your attention what has been accomplished” by our 
new ‘“ Quarterly Bulletin.” You must have noticed the great 
amount of devoted labor given to its preparation by our Secre- 
tary. As we are now closing the first year of its publication, 
and as it causes a substantial increase in our expenses, you 
may wish to discuss methods of increasing its usefulness. 

Among other things, it has been proposed that the proceed- 
ings of the Judiciary Committee should be published therein to 
ensure to them greater publicity than they now receive. It 
has also been suggested that papers read at the Convention be 
printed in the Bulletin and only be referred to in our printed 
proceedings, I ask you to act on these subjects. 

Perhaps you will also decide whether it is necessary to insert 
advertisements in the Bulletin, a practice that many find objec- 
tionable in the catalogues of our local exhibitions, and which 
seems to me quite unworthy of the American Institute of 
Architects, no matter what similar cases may be cited, or what 
distinguished bodies may be held up to us as examples. I 
think we had better publish no more than we can pay for. 
I cannot be led to believe that the advertisements are very 
willing investments. ‘They are the more or less unwilling con- 
tributions from people who are employed through us, and we 
ought not to accept this aid in our local exhibitions, and still 
less in this publication by the American Institute. 

Finally, after reviewing ‘this first year of the life of the 
Bulletin, you may determine to consider the question whether 
the work thus prosperously begun shall be changed in any 
other respects or continue in the general form to which we are 
now becoming accustomed. 

The report of the Directors reviews the amendments to the 
Constitution on which you are to vote, and that relate to 
the election of Associates and Fellows. One point, however, 
that seems to me important is not covered by these new 
amendments, nor is it referred to by the Directors. Under 
our present by-laws it is possible for a man to be a member of 
the Institute who is not a member of a local Chapter, although 
the Chapter would, presumably, know most about the candi- 
date. ‘This has seemed so improper to some of the Chapters, 
that they have acted in the matter, and by the adjustment of 
dues have made it simple for their members to be members 
of the Institute also. Others have agreed to vote against the 
admission to the Institute of any of their neighbors who are 
not members of the local Chapter. ‘This is an unsatisfactory 
situation, and it seems very desirable that all the Chapters 
should treat this important question in the same manner. 

I might thus comment further on the details of the year’s 
work that will be presented to you in the report of the Directors, 
But these conventions give us opportunity to recall the pur- 
poses for which we are united and to enquire whether these 
ends are advancing. Such enquiries are much to be desired. 
As we have passed the stage of constitution-making, as our 
membership is now large and increasing, and, as we have 
become a strong and well-organized body, we should make 
sure that we exert properly an influence which now extends 
from one end to the other of this great country. For this 
reason, in what I have to say before you, I desire to draw your 
attention to four general subjects. 1 wish briefly to review the 
relations of our National Government towards the art of archi- 
tecture, our attitude towards the youth of our profession, the 
condition of our professional intercourse with one another, and 
our position in regard to the art to which we have devoted our 
life-work. 

As a national institution, our first duty is to our country. 





We all wish to help to our utmost those in authority in their 
endeavors to make our Government architecture more worthy 
of the greatness and intelligence of the Republic. In the City 
of Washington the whole country has an admirable object- 
lesson. No city is more full of architectural warnings. None 
better exemplifies in its buildings what is and what is not 
architecture. One does not need a professional education to 
feel mortified at the sight of certain buildings that have been 
thrust upon these beautiful highways in comparatively recent 
times, though what architecture is and of what it is capable is 
thrown in the face of the most stolid citizen, whenever his eye 
is turned beyond the crowded avenue, to the green park and 
the long lines of the marble Capitol, and to the great white 
dome rising grand and noble above them into the morning 
mists. 

As we feel all this very deeply, we have reckoned it a great 
privilege that the National Government has, of late years, con- 
sulted with our officers and members regarding work in charge 
of the Treasury and several other Departments. On _ these 
occasions, and at all other times, we have advocated in an un- 
selfish manner all measures that might lead to added dignity 
in our permanent Government buildings and greater stateli- 
ness throughout our National Capital. If great Government 
buildings are to be scattered about the country, if a boulevard 
is to traverse the National Capital, if the future buildings for 
the Government are to be effectively placed in this beautiful 
city, if the White House, in which we all take such pleasure 
and pride, needs to be increased in size, we want each and all 
of these works carried out by the best artistic skill that the 
country can produce and by nothing less efficient. Nor are we 
alone in this wish. So far as I have observed, the public 
aspires to even better things than our best talent produces. 
They want the very best. Now that architecture is a matter 
of active interest to great numbers of people in all parts of the 
country, it ought to be possible to bring to life again the ad- 
mirable artistic spirit which one hundred years ago planned 
the City of Washington, and built its earlier and best monu- 
ments. 

That we devote this evening to a discussion of this subject 
indicates that the Institute anxiously desires thus to promote 
the improvement of architecture controlled by the National 
Government, and we have an opportunity to see what has been 
accomplished by the Government, under its new system, in the 
exhibition that is arranged for this meeting of the drawings 
for those Government buildings that are in charge of private 
architects. 

The current newspapers state that the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury has advised in his report that the super- 
vision of Government work designed by private architects be 
in charge of the Government office. I hope our good comrade 
will find some other remedy for whatever difficulties there are 
in applying private practice to public work. An architect's 
business is to build buildings, not to sell drawings, ‘The de- 
signer’s supervision, at least of artistic details, is most essential 
to success, and it is certainly common opinion that all over 
this country the constructive portions of great buildings are 
superintended for private corporations by their architects in 
more energetic and economical ways than those that the 
Government has usually been able to adopt. It seems to me, 
therefore, that if the Supervising Architect has had some un- 
fortunate experience, or if the Government demands more ex- 
actness and routine than private clients, the employment of a 
really efficient clerk-of-works on every building, paid for by 
the Government and under the control of the architect, in 
addition to his supervision, would probably afford a full cure 
for such trouble as may exist. 

We never discuss the question of Government architecture 
without recognizing the attitude held from begianing to end 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury. We have formally 
thanked him before now, but we cannot forget the broad and 
liberal views he has always held towards our art. We cannot 
forget his great and patient consideration of those members of 
the profession who have dealt with him on these subjects, 
and the singleness of purpose with which, in spite of discourag- 
ing rebuffs, he has held firmly to a large-minded and intelligent 
course. By his loyal deference to high professional standards, 
he has set architects an example of how they themselves 
should regard their own professional dignity. If the present 
method of conducting the architectural work of the Govern- 
ment produces, as we hope it will, a great result, it will be due 
in the first instance to Secretary Gage. 
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No subject can be of more serious interest to the Institute 
than its relations with the youth of our profession. One of 
our committees has considered for us, and will report to us 
upon, our relations with the architectural schools and the 
junior societies. Many of our Chapters have taken steps 
towards unity of effort between the young and the old. To 
make progress in membership from the junior societies to the 
Chapters easy and natural and desirable should be our first 
endeavor. Indeed in this country, such a task ought to be 
easy. One of the greatest charms of our profession is the joy- 
ous atmosphere of youth and buoyancy and hope in which we 
work. The art itself is young with us. It is only within 
a few years that architecture has become the life-work of 
thousands in our country, and if, in establishing the profession, 
we have made many halting steps as artists, and if, in the swift 
turn of the wheel of progress, a man only too quickly comes to 
regret his early productions, yet we are all conscious of con- 
stant advance and full of faith for the future. We are all look- 
ing forward and not back. The assistants who form our office 
families, and in codperation with whom our work is produced, 
are young. ‘They are ambitious youths, who, at home and 
abroad, have had every advantage of education in art and en- 
gineering. They and we work together in the full belief that, 
even if the future of architecture does not lie with us, yet, at 
least, it is to have a great future here. Everywhere the pace 
set is that of youth, and the rapidity of our building operations 
makes our work so arduous and full of strain that the strong 
and vigorous only survive. There are no old architects among 
us. If an architect last at all, he lasts young. 

The young may nerve themselves to exertion by the thought 
that Raphacl’s career, with its abundant production, was over 
at thirty-seven. It is left to those of us who are older to 
remember that, though Bramante is said not to have seen 
Rome and the Pantheon until he was fifty-five years old, yet 
he was still young enough to form, after that age, his monu- 
mental style, and to evolve the work that has made him one of 
the great leaders of our craft. Recalling this, we, too, feel 
young, and take new hope and courage. We can scarcely 
prize too highly this happy, joyous, progressive, youthful spirit. 
As we thus keep young and hopeful, it should be easy for us, 
and, indeed, we should be eager to increase, in all practical 
ways, the cordiality of our relations with those who are 
our juniors in the profession, and who, we hope, are to be our 
successors in the Institute. 

To further this end, your Executive Committee voted to 
invite the officers of the Architectural League of America 
to attend this Convention, with the privileges of the floor, and 
we hope to have the pleasure of welcoming them here to-day. 

When we consider our professional relations towards each 
other, we open up a large field for discussion, for our efforts to 
promote the efficiency of the profession have been sharply 
criticised. One hesitates to discuss the question lest it obtain 
more importance than it deserves, but, as it is a live subject, it 
is well to see how far the criticism is merited. " 

It is charged that we are slack in administering discipline to 
those that play the game unfairly. That we “countenance 
men of eminence, who are not men of principle,” and that our 
‘present members are too weak to point the finger of scorn at 
the culprits in their midst.” We are told that unless we en- 
force a standard of honorable practice more strictly we shall 
fall in public esteem, and the action taken by the Judiciary 
and Executive Committees this year in certain cases has 
seemed to some people inadequate. It is not for me to say 
whether this opinion is just, though one would suppose that 
our critics did not hold it to be a grave matter to be compelled 
to defend one’s honor before our Judiciary Committee. One 
would think that censure by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was a light and unimportant thing, leaving no scar or no 
regret. Is it true that any of us think this? If we were the 
defendants, would the technical degree of criticism on our pro- 
fessional conduct matter much, compared with the misery of the 
thought that our comrades had criticised us and proved their 
right to do so? You may be sure that other men are made 
much as we are. 

That the American Institute of Architects should discipline 
such few of its members as act dishonestly or unfairly seems to 
need no argument. Such punishment should be clear and 
decisive. It is not a light matter. It is a very important one. 
Although few of us would be in the Institute if discipline were 
its only object, still it is very desirable that we should claim a 
high standard of conduct, and even of etiquette, from our fellow- 





members. It is one of the objects of our association. We 
may consider that we are agreed upon this. We all feel this 
so strongly, that, when professional opinion attributes improper 
conduct, and when adequate discipline does not follow, there is 
a widespread outcry that your Directors and Judiciary Com- 
mittee are weak-kneed. This course of reasoning is not just, 
and I think it important to discuss this subject thoroughly, and 
decide exactly where the trouble, if any, lies. If it is possible, 
let us improve our methods. 

To dispense absolute and complete justice, we should need 
the full machinery of the Courts. We can be thankful it is not 
often required. All we can hope to do is to express profes- 
sional opinion, but we should be adequately prepared to do this. 

Where we fail, or appear to some to fail, it is evident that 
the chief difficulty lies in the method of presenting charges. 
The Judiciary Committee is elected by you from your own 
body, and its members, presumably, are as ready to discipline 
as you. But what are they to do if, as is bound to happen, the 
charges‘are carelessly framed, perhaps by angry or biased per- 
sons, in such manner that they cannot be substantiated? And 
what is to be done if, as also happens, those who bring charges 
are too little in earnest to appear at the hearing or furnish 
needed information? Plainly, it is impossible for the Judiciary 
Committee to formulate charges or add anything to those made 
by others. Its duties are those of a court, and none of our 
national customs permit the Committee to be both court and 
prosecutor. Besides, it should, in justice, protect the rights of 
the individual as well as the interests of the profession. 
Hence, the Judiciary Committee has, properly, as I think, 
declined to go through the form of trial of any individual or 
firm unless definite charges and specifications have been sub- 
mitted to it. The question is, therefore, how shall the un- 
gracious task of prosecution be performed ? 

It is more difficult to produce testimony and prove a point 
before a National Committee than a local one. In the local 
Chapters, where many are keenly interested, and the facts are 
easily obtained, an investigation is more readily and justly made. 

Hence, possibly, the very best solution of all this problem 
lies in the proposition on which you are to vote, that a man 
expelled from his own Chapter shall cease, ipso facto, to be a 
member of the Institute, though he may retain the right of 
appeal. This arrangement would dispose of most cases that 
are likely to arise, and the Judiciary Committee would thus 
become, in most instances, only a board of appeal for cases 
decided by the Chapters. For this, the present machinery 
would suffice. 

It ought, however, to be possible to bring cases directly 
before our Judiciary Committee. ‘The local Chapters may be 
inert, or the defendant be a member-at-large. If the Judiciary 
Committee is thus to examine cases at first hand, or even if 
appealed cases are referred to it, the cases should be presented 
before the Committee by a lawyer. We may as well recog- 
nize that we do not manage this business well, and have no 
desire to learn how to do it better. The weakness of the 
present situation does not lie in the faint-heartedness of your 
Committee, but in the fact that volunteer prosecution before a 
National Committee is likely to be careless, prejudiced, unsup- 
ported by witnesses, and not to be depended upon. Nor is it 
right to subject reputations to the risks inherent in such 
amateur courts. But the lawyers are a class of men who con- 
stantly deal with such subjects, and are experts at the busi- 
ness, and just as a man employs an architect, we should employ 
a lawyer fitted to deal with these subjects. 

If you vote favorably on the amendment proposed to you, 
and establish that the Chapters, as courts of first resort, shall 
pass upon cases before them, it will rarely happen that the 
Judiciary Committee will need to act in the first instance. I 
suggest that we might settle that the right of appeal from the 
Chapters shall be to the Judiciary Committee as a final court, 
I also suggest that, in such cases, as well as when the Judiciary 
Committee examines questions at first hand, the Executive Com- 
mittee might be directed by us to pass first on the written 
charges generally, as a Grand Jury. If the Executive Com- 
mittee finds substantial basis for the charges, direct them to 
place the case in the hands of legal counsel at the cost of the 
Institute for prosecution before the Judiciary Committee as a 
court. I believe this, or something like it, to be the business- 
like disposition of this disagreeable subject. 

The subject of discipline involves really the larger question 
of professional ethics, and this is an opportune moment to 
discuss whether our standard is advancing, and whether our 
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conduct towards one another is improving, and what we can do 
to further desirable improvement. ‘This matter has difficulties 
of its own, for opinions may differ, fairly, at least, in regard to 
such details of professional conduct as are conventional and 
usual, rather than moral. Some of the opinions held of such 
matters are unsupported by legal right or by general business 
morality. In fact, they all are governed ultimately by public 
opinion, and the important thing is to have that in a healthy 
state. 

-Our controversies centre mainly around competitions, but no 
one can deny that even in this nerve-destroying and objection- 
able side of an architect’s work, public sentiment is far more 
healthy than it was. Probably we cannot do away with com- 
petitions, but the public in a short time always accepts what 
the self-respect of the profession courageously demands. To- 
day there are far more competitions that are limited and paid 
than formerly, and to the great benefit of employer and 
employed. ‘To-day far more architects insist on these restric- 
tions, and in the long run, they gain by it. Public opinion 
has governed very strictly far more hateful things even than 
competitions; for instance, the practice of duelling, and it can 
be trained, and I believe it is being trained to ameliorate 
competitions. 

As one instrument towards obtaining a healthy public opinion, 
the American Architect prints weekly the code of ethics that is 
recommended by the Boston Society of Architects. We thus 
become familiar with what we agree to in unprejudiced moments. 
It is a still better thing for us to discuss these matters in a 
friendly way at these meetings. ‘The more we meet and talk 
with each other the more opinions crystallize, the better we 
know each other the less likely we are to yield to that hustling 
and crowding spirit that is at the root of any troubles that 
reach our Judiciary Committee, and it is one of the chief 
advantages of our Institute that it leads to that acquaintance 
and association of architects from all parts of the country 
which best subdues the mean or selfish hustler. Indeed, the 
older of those among us must all recognize that the term 
“ unprofessional conduct” is now applied by general consent to 
practices which were not long since of not unusual occurrence, 
and that a distinct advance in this direction has accompanied 
the increase in numbers and power of the Institute. 

But to demand a definite written code of ethics is to ask for 
something difficult of attainment. They have never been 
simple to frame and their enforcement has brought many a 
church and association to grief. In our case it would be diffi- 
cult to state precisely what code should be enforced, even if it 
were agreed that any should be enforced. Happily, though we 
may feel helpless to form a code that we all agree upon, yet all 
these codes were, in fact, summed up once in a very few 
sentences that well might be printed in those journals which 
now print our less widely accepted codes. These sentences 
inevitably form the basis of all our discipline. Differ as we 
may in small details, we all know that upright, professional 
conduct means nothing but being a gentleman; and we are 
sure that all codes of professional ethics finally reduce to the 
Golden Rule. 

A healthier subject for our attention, and one that interests 
us all more than the discipline of the unworthy among us, is 
the due reward of youthful genius, well-trained skill, and 
honorable professional life. If we succeed in making member- 
ship in the Institute a goal eagerly sought for, it might go far 
towards eliminating the need of discipline. Surely most can 
be gained in an association of educated gentlemen by offering 
the hope of distinction, by honoring excellence, rather than by 
chastising the unworthy. For this reason I commend to your 
attention the changes in the by-laws proposed at Pittsburgh 
and now to be acted upon, which provide that with certain 
exceptions, all candidates for admission to membership shall be 
graduates from some recognized architectural school, or shall 
have passed examinations held by the Institute. This subject 
was fully discussed last year at Pittsburgh. Still more, I would 
give my urgent and hearty approval to the new and happy 
idea that our Secretary has evolved of an annual election 
through the Directors and the Convention Delegates, of a 
certain number of Associates to be Fellows, because they have 
distinguished themselves in successful work. 

Our Constitution states that an election as Fellow shall be 
for professional merit. It has always been our aim and inten- 
tion that a high standard should be maintained for the Fellow- 
ship grade, and that in some way, the name of Fellow shall 
indicate professional distinction. Mr, Brown’s suggestion 





would render this intention thoroughly effective, and I know 
of no measure which would tend more to make the title of 
Fellow one that any member of the profession would be proud 
to bear. In the Institute, as in any long-established associa- 
tion, the young often feel as if they stood no chance for honors 
with those more prominent in the profession, but in an election 
of the sort proposed, the young would take an equal stand with 
the old. Good work alone would count, and we should be sure 
that prominence and the title of Fellow would be due, not to 
accident or seniority, but to a general agreement among his 
comrades that a man is worthy of honor. With these distine- 
tions open to our Associates, I think we should soon cease to 
complain that men who stand aloof from us reap the advantages 
in honor and remuneration that have been made possible for 
them by years of toil on the part of those in our Chapters. 
Instead of our seeking members, I think membership will be 
sought by all desirable men. We are asked in print, “to show 
that an obscure man in the right is more to be honored than 
an eminent man under suspicion,” and we are told that if we 
do this the younger architects “will gladly ally themselves with 
the organization and give it the new life that is vitally neces- 
sary now.” The action now proposed will, I think, in a measure 
answer this demand. 

Let us now pass from the criticisms on our efforts “to pro- 
mote the practical efficiency of the profession.” Then we 
are met promptly by quite different criticism on our attitude 
towards architecture as an art. It is charged that, as a body, 
we do not encourage original work, and that architecture, as 
understood by those influential in our affairs, is only a repeti- 
tion of old forms and well-worn ornaments, applied without 
reason and as veneers to absolutely new constructive methods. 
Even if varied opinions assert themselves, it is said that most 
of us produce nothing but imitations, more or less feeble and 
inappropriate, of Parisian work, of Mediwval England, of Italy 
in the fifteenth-century or of Classic Rome itself. Perhaps the 
professors of architecture are worse than the architects them- 
selves. They are described as “ brooding like a blight over 
their schools,” as lauding “symbols and figments,” as “ hark- 
ening to echoes,” as pilfering “the spontaneity and charm of 
youth,” and as setting up “the infallibility of tradition.” But, 
the body of American architects, as a whole, are included in 
these anathemas, and we are told that the hope of the art lies 
with a new school that is to encourage indigenous and inventive 
architecture for America. 

Those of us who have had as long a professional life as my- 
self remember that in our early days the world of architecture 
was going to be changed by adherence to Mr. Ruskin’s formu- 
las, if not by loyalty to medieval ideas. Since then, the pendu- 
lum has swung backwards and forwards, until we are coming 
to think that it does not matter whether the swing is to the 
right or to the left, but only whether the clock thus regulated 
is true to time. The chief value of any new movement is 
to be found in what it produces, and I believe that when it 
produces the interesting results we sometimes see, it will be 
found that they rest on immutable laws, well known and ap- 
plicable to other and quite different work, and we shall find it 
passes for new only because of new or enthusiastic methods of 
presentation. 

Happily, as I think, the horror of adapting to our uses orna- 
mental forms endeared by long association is not widespread. 
Most of us shudder to think what our land would be if sub- 
jected to “a liberation of the creative impulse.” This fear of 
plagiarism never affected architects in other ages. Wilars 
d’Honcourt, for instance, after sketching the chapels of Rheims, 
writes: “In the next page you may see the elevations of the 
chapels of the Church of Rheims on the outside from the be- 
ginning to the end, just as they are. In the same manner will 
be those of Cambray if they are rightly made.” Forthwith he 
makes his piers at Cambray like his sketch of Rheims, which 
really varied somewhat from the actual work now to be seen 
there. Nor are other arts affected by this fear. Nobody can 
be found who sees things more simply or says them more 
squarely than Rudyard Kipling. Though he might not like 
the statement, he is like an American in his ability to see 
straight, without prejudice or cant. He has told us Homer's 
methods of design, and perhaps what was good enough for 
Homer answers for some of us. 


When ’Omer smote ’is blooming lyre, 
He’ d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea, 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
’E went and took — the same as me, 
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The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 
They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet —same as you. 


They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at ’Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back — the same as us! 


Again, although he is not the first or only man to do so, 
Kipling has imagined the Master of all Good Workmen setting 
artists at work anew in the life to come. He says, the good 
painter may then “splash at a ten-leagued canvas with brushes 
of comet’s hair.” Ochers have dreamed that in the Master’s 
workshop they might be set to design the more modest works 
of Nature. But if it shall ever be the happy lot of one of us 
to design a white-oak tree, we shall find it has to be done with 
time-worn details, with bark and leaves, and twigs and bud and 
acorn. Yet, the gracious adaptation of these to surroundings 
and circumstances makes every white oak an individual, with 
its own character, and with a beauty that is ever new and fresh. 
In short, we get no great encouragement to original and 
fanciful detail from the works of Nature. 

It was said that our old university pastor thus lamented the 
conflict of sects and dogmas, when they all should tend to one 
and the same end. There was a farmer, he said, near Albany 
who raised grain. And when the grain was ripe one man told 
him to take it to market by rail, and one by the canal, and 
still a third by the road. But when he got to market, he 
found that nobody asked him anything but whether the grain 
was good. 

Most of us recognize, and are moved to enthusiasm, by a 
good design even when presented to us in a strange and novel 
guise. Let us then welcome the help of our critics whenever 
they show us anything true, and beautiful and good. 

I believe that I have thus laid before you in a general way 
the business that must receive your consideration, and those 
live issues regarding which our course is watched and is of im- 
portance. I trust we may have the wisdom to settle all these 
questions so that the [ustitute may prove itself worthy of its 
position as the national expression of a hard-working, scholarly, 
hopeful, youthful profession, —to whom the necessities of 
bread-winning are made light by love for the art they practise. 





THE THIRTY-FOURTH CONVENTION, A. I. A. 


) HE Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
* tute of Architects, which met at Washington on the 13th and 

adjourned on the 15th instant, has been a successful one. Your 
correspondent may say an unusually successful one, although it has 
not been his good fortune to have attended former congresses of this 
body; but even without that standard of comparison he has felt while 
enjoying the pleasure of listening to deliberations so marked by 
quick and satisfactory despatch of business, by a most refreshing 
avoidance of talk for talk’s sake only, by an absence of polemics 
and parliamentarian displays and by the disciplined marshalling of 
well-digested opinion upon the topics under discussion, that the seri- 
ous purposes of the Convention could scarcely have been better 
carried out. The impression on one sitting through these sessions 
rather as an outsider has been that these characteristics of the Con- 
vention have been largely the result of the forceful, yet always genial, 
leadership of the presiding officer, the President of the Institute, 
Mr. Robert S. Peabody, of Boston, reinforced by the efficient lieu- 
tenancy and strong initiative of the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Glenn Brown, of Washington, to whose “indefatigable labors” the 
President paid tribute in a short speech at the close of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Convention, assembling for the morning session on December 
13th, listened to an address of welcome to Washington from Commis- 
sioner McFarland on behalf of the Commissioners for the District 
of Columbia. This was most cordial in terms, congratulating the 
city upon the action which brings the Convention here on this occa- 
sion and on alternate years for the future. Mr. McFarland voiced 
the gratitude of citizens to the American Institute of Architects for 
having preserved the beautiful old Octagon House from threatened 
decay by making it their permanent home in our midst, and ven- 
tured to forecast the gratification which must be felt by the people 
at large in that the Institute was making the beautification of Wash- 
ington the central interest of its present deliberations, referring to 
the boundless possibilities for artistic development offered by this 
eminently well-planned capital city, sitting enthroned mid the beauty 
of its surrounding hills. 

The Commissioner closed his short but effective address by inform- 
ing the gentlemen here assembled that Washington looks to the 
Institute of Architects for leadership and instruction, and to give 
to the Congress ideas for the future improvement of the District of 
Columbia. As the address of President Peabody which followed is 
printed in full above, it will be unnecessary to refer at any length 


to the excellent quality of its matter. It may not, however, be too 
much to say that the easy, pleasant manner of his reading added not a 
little to the enjoyment of sound views and well-made points, and that 
the reception of his address by the Convention was most enthusiastic. 
Some salient features of these remarks recur to me strongly as I 
jot down these general notes of the proceedings. ‘The sentence, for 
example, in which Washington is referred to as full of architectural 
warnings, and the noble building of the Capitol is pointed to as our 
grandest model of public architecture. 

The epigram with which, in touching upon the question of what 
the Government has done under the new system of admitting pri- 
vate architects to competition in the planning of important Gov- 
ernment architecture, he meets Supervising Architect Taylor’s late 
advice to Congress on that subject is very memorable. Architects 
are wanted to build buildings, not to sell drawings. 

His suggestion that a clerk-of-works would probably furnish a 
panacea to the Supervising Architect’s unfortunate experiences met 
with warm applause. And in this connection Mr. Peabody’s thanks 
to Secretary Gage for the patient consideration, singleness of pur- 
pose, loyal deference to architects, and the large-minded and intelli- 
gent course which he has held toward this matter, and to which is 
largely attributable whatever of success the new order of procedure 
has achieved, were impressively worded. 

In touching upon the relations of the Institute to the youth of the 
profession, Mr. Peabody was most happy, and in his generous desire 
for friendship and unity of effort, there was something of the bear- 
ing of the old, tried soldier to the younger ambition, which struck the 
right chord. 

And upon the vexed question of professional ethics and a stan- 
dard of honorable practice, among the many pertinent things he 
said perhaps there was nothing better than his last admonition — 
* Be a gentleman!” In taking up the charge so often made, that the 
Institute fails to encourage original work, that it is a body of imita- 
tors, echoes, pilferers, in which the professors among its members 
are worse than the practising architects, and as to the hopes some- 
times breathed of a new school of indigenous and original architec- 
ture for America, the President summed-up in a sentence which may 
well stand as the last word of cultivated intelligence, lay as well as 
professional, on this point: 

“J shudder to think what our land would become under a libera- 
tion of the creative influence.” 

At the close of the President’s address the Report of the Board 
of Directors was read to the Convention by the Secretary of the 
Institute, Mr. Glenn Brown. 

This document recites business despatched, contains a statement 
of the Institute’s well-being, and outlines the course proposed for it 
in matters coming up before the present Convention. It may be 
here said in a word that its recommendations have been affirmed 
with practically very little alteration by the action of the Convention. 

It sets forth that the present membership of the Institute amounts 
to 399 Fellows, 117 Associates, and 55 Corresponding and Honorary 
Members. 

Fifty-six Associates were elected during the year, two Associates 
advanced to Fellowship, and Mr. Walter Cope elected a Fellow, 
without passing the preliminary grade, on the score of the “artistic 
and refined work” for which for many years he has been distin- 
guished in the profession. 

The death of Mr. Dankmar Adler, of Chicago, was mentioned with 
an outline of his professional career and mention of his services to 
the Institute. 

\ The death of Mr. J. L. O’Connor, of New York, was also officially 
noticed. 

Organization of new Chapters is reported, the architects of New 
Jersey entering the Institute with eleven members, Baltimore re-or- 
ganizing with ten members, Cleveland adding new members to its 
Chapter, the Southern California Chapter having now six Institute 
members, the Washington State Chapter having one Institute mem- 
ber, with a score more wanting to get in, but debarred by the difli- 
culty of getting endorsers, the nearest Institute membership being 
in San Francisco. The Board presents the following names for 
membership in the Institute: 

Honorary: R. Norman Shaw, Ernest George. 

Corresponding: John Belcher, Paul Wallot, J. L. Pascal, Paul 
Suzoe, J. M. Pouperiel, M. Bénard, M. Pillet. 

Additions to the library are reported from various sources. 

The Board of Directors has passed the following vote of censure 
on Messrs. H. J. Cobb, and Harding & Gooch : 

“Resolved: That Henry Ives Cobb be, and he is hereby, censured 
by the Board of Directors of the American Institute of Architects 
for submitting his plans for the Pennsylvania State Capitol to the Com- 
mission in the so-called second competition to be judged by the 
Commission, knowing that they had ignored the report of their 
properly-appointed experts, snch conduct on the part of Henry Ives 
Cobb being in violation of the terms of the competition to which he 
had agreed, being unprofessional and prejudicial to the interests of 
the profession.” 

In the matter of the New York Chapter against George Edward 
Harding and William ‘Tyson Gooch, who took part in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Capitol Competition and in the selection of the Board 
of Experts to determine the result as provided for in the terms, and 
who, believing their drawings to have been excluded by the afore- 
said Board of Experts on technical grounds, then formally protested 
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against the adoption of any plans, on the ground that the Board was 
illegally constituted, and therefore of no authority, it was 

“Resolved: That the action of the said Harding and Gooch, in 
protesting and in attempting to nullify the competition, was unpro- 
fessional and prejudicial to the interests of the profession. 

“Further Resolved: That the said Harding and Gooch are severely 
censured for such unprofessional conduct. And 

“Further Resolved: That the Secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects be instructed to report these resolutions to the Conven- 
tion, and to forward a copy of these resolutions to Harding and 
Gooch, and to every member of the Institute.” 

The Quarterly Bulletin, authorized by the Board at last year's 
Convention, has been published by the Secretary regularly since 
Jan. 1, 1900, and has been found useful in sending out news of In- 
stitute affairs and in keeping the several Chapters informed of the 
transactions of other Chapters. 

The compilation of current literature from architectural societies 
—titles—has met favorable comment from abroad and from the 
libraries in this country, and there is now an index for nine months 
of the year of over 2,200 titles, of which only about one-half have 
been printed in the Bulletin because of the expense. The papers 
and periodicals sent for indexing have made a large increase in the 
library of the Institute. 

As funds allow, it is proposed to increase the value of the Bulletin 
by republishing articles from foreign society publications. 

The library is beginning to present a special interest in this class 
of literature. It is hoped to make it unique as possessing a com- 
plete file of all American architectural periodicals and, for the future, 
of all architectural society publications. Members are urged to assist 
in obtaining for the library ali books relating specially to American 
architectural work. 

The Institute has received from Mrs. R. M. Hunt a donation of 
platinotype photographs from the work of their past President, 
Richard M. Hunt. 

It is suggested that drawings and pictures of architectural inter- 
est are needed for the adornment of the Octagon. 

At the Convention of last year the Board was requested to ar- 
range an exhibition of drawings in connection with this meeting, and 
has provided two: the Phoebe Hearst Competition Plans at the Cos- 
mos Club, and a miscellaneous exhibit of drawings, among them 
rendered drawings for buildings at the Buffalo Pan-American Expo- 
sition, competition plans for the United States Custom-house at 
Baltimore, Mr. Cass Gilbert’s New York Custom-house, the Newark 
building, the Washington Pumping-station, and others, besides a most 
interesting series of drawings by the late Thomas U. Walter for 
the Capitol and other buildings, obtained for this purpose by Secre- 
tary Brown, on view at the Octagon. 

The Phebe Hearst Competition Plans were selected both for 
the merit of the drawings, which show the methods of the French 
school of rendering, and for their interest as a study for grouping of 
buildings, in which latter sense they were expected to furnish an 
object-lesson in connection with the series of papers read before the 
Convention on this matter of effective grouping of buildings. And 
it was hoped that papers and exhibition together would serve to call 
the attention of Congress to the importance of a grouping of public 
buildings in Washington. To this end the Board has made the 
series of papers on this topic the principal feature of the present 
Convention. 

In this connection the Board feels that the Institute should put it- 
self on record as advocating a commission of experts, architects, 
landscape architects and sculptors recognized in those professions, 
and by the country at large, as of eminence in their several callings, 
to make or approve a plan for the future arrangement of such art 
features of the national capital. For this the time seems most fit, 
coinciding, as it does, with the hundredth anniversary of the Govern- 
ment’s installation at Washington. 

The Chapters of the Institute and numerous other art associations 
of the country having joined in a protest and recommendation in 
relation to the proposed additions to the President’s House, the Di- 
rectors ask that the Institute declare for the’reference of this matter to 
the proposed Commission. And they further recommend that the 
final selection of a site for the Memorial Bridge and other contem- 
plated structures in the National Capital be referred to this same 
Commission for study and combination in one artistic whole. 

The report of the Educational Committee on change in the By-laws 
governing admission of Associates and fixing the?date after which ad- 
mission to this grade should be made dependent upon the possession of 
a college degree in architecture, or the result of an examination which 
might be prescribed by the Directors, was approved and the matter 
subsequently referred to a committee, as well as the question of 
election of Fellows for meritorious work for the art of architecture 
in design, literature or education. 

Increased correspondence with foreign societies is reported, an 
enlarged exchange-list with societies and periodicals, a marked in- 
crease in Associate membership, and a growing disposition on the 
part of architects of standing to become members. 

The Institute has installed the publication of another periodical, 
and effected additions to its library and pictures. 

The zealous interest of members is besought to ensure a more rapid 
advancement for the future. 

This résumé of the report of the Board of Directors indicates 
more clearly than would any attempt at a detailed report of the 





proceedings and discussions, which last were short and few, the lines 
upon which the business of the Convention was despatched. 

The Committee on President’s Address, Mr. Warren, Chairman, 
reported favorably on all of its recommendations except that as to 
advertisements in the Bulletin, which is referred to the Board of 
Directors. The Bulletin is not intended to encroach upon the field 
of the technical journals, and is to deal with Association publications 
solely. 

Progress was reported on the matter of codperation, and the Com- 
mittee continued. The changes proposed as to admissions were 
passed without the word “draughtsman.” Elections to Fellowship, it 
was decided, shall be from the ranks of Associates and for notable 
work in the profession of architecture, either in practice, in the 
literature of the arts, or in a professurial capacity, and by vote in 
Convention, five ballots to prevent election. The Executive Com- 
mittee will decide on admissions and regulate examinations for 
admission. 

The Committee on Report of Board of Directors, Messrs. Day, 
Stone and Mundie, reported, among other matters, to the Conven- 
tion a resolution to the effect that repugnance was felt by members 
to the anomaly of a member who had fallen under the censure of the 
Board of Directors remaining upon the list of the Institute as a 
Fellow in good standing. A vote was taken on this, with the result 
of thirty ayes against five, in a meeting of about fifty members. 

Mr. Walter Cook’s paper on “Progress in Design,” read at the 
morning session of December 14, was of great interest and was 
listened to with marked attention by a full Convention. 

suffalo was selected for the next Convention. 

The President's remarks, in his opening address, on the question 
of censure by the Institute of acts of members which may be deemed 
unprofessional are of great weight in view of the subsequent action 
of the Convention on a case in point. His suggestion as to employ- 
ment of legal counsel on both sides to argue such cases before the 
Judiviary Committee as a final court of appeal within the Institute 
is sound and practical, but it opens up, perhaps, a weary vista of 
possible litigious procedure. In this connection the Code for the 
conduct of Competitions, which was passed practically as presented, 
becomes of great interest to architects who are Institute men. The 
Institute does not advocate Competitions, and this Code is intended 
to be advisory, not obligatory. This point was made clear in the 
form of its acceptance by the Convention. 

The appointment of the two continuous Committees to confer with 
Congress was about the most generally important action of the 
Convention. ‘These were: — 

Messrs. Eames, Post, Gibson and Stone, on the matter of proposed 
addition to the White House, and 

Messrs. Boring, Eames, Day, Post, Green, Hornblower and Glenn 
Brown, to recommend reference of all art matters to an Art Com- 
mission. 

These Committees are continuous and have already actively en- 
tered upon their duties, in an effort which the country may surely 
hope is to lead to great and far-reaching results. 

The officers for 1900 were reélected. The election of gentlemen 
to serve on the Board of Directors for the coming interval of three 
years resulted in the choice of J. M. Carrere, James W. McLaughlin, 
and R. Clipston Sturgis. 

Some closing remarks by Mr. H. L. Warren expressed pleasure 
in the quality of papers read before the Convention, in the satisfac- 
tory character of arrangements, and in the delightful absence of 
excursions and junketing. 

The important session of the evening of December 13th, held in the 
Lecture Hall of Columbian University, on the “ Grouping of Govern- 
ment Buildings, Landscape and Statuary in Washington City” will, 
doubtless, bear fruit of great value to art and to the nation. 

The introduction by Mr. Hornblower was a clear and concise 
statement of some vital points bearing upon this problem, and indica- 
tion of the field in which the authors of the papers to follow must 
range. The text of these papers is printed elsewhere, and it is re- 
grettable that they may not have the aid of the illustrations which 
added so greatly to their interest. The maps, projects, views, and 
details thrown upon the screen during the reading of papers seem, 
at least to us who saw them, almost an absolutely essential illumina- 
tion of the text. And yet in the case of one paper of the following 
day, that on “ English Gardens,” by Mr. Sturgis, well read, in the re- 
grettable absence of the author because of illness, by Professor 
Warren, the paper seemed to suffice of itself without the reinforce- 
ment of the slides, which could not be found. 

With Mr. Walker’s paper there was a good deal of extemporane- 
ous interpolation which it is a pity to lose. One thing which he said 
in opening occurs to me, and it was in effect, that coming back from an 
absence of eighteen months among the cities of Europe, the conviction 
was unpleasantly forced upon him that both from the point-of-view 
of esthetics and from that of utilitarianism, measurably, many, per- 
haps most, of our cities are yet to make. 

Mr. Hornblower’s paper, opening with a quotation from an old 
English traveller describing Pennsylvania Avenue in 1796 as practi- 
cally a wood-road through the forest, with a couple of clearings 
where buildings were going up, went on to claim historical priority 
for the chief feature of Washington’s plan, the radiating avenues. 
In relation to that plan, he suggested also that a slight rearrangement 
of chronology might have caused to appear upon it a great central 
railroad-station, with avenues radiating from it to shorten the lines 
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of travel. In the future determination of this problem, he deprecated 
the pushing back of such stations from the centre of population. He 
found recent plans for the improvement of the Mall in a sense frag- 
mentary, and advocated further and more comprehensive study of 
conditions, and of the whole matter of parks and buildings, a study 
“not only with reference to architectural effect, nor as an exposition 
problem, but primarily with reference to the conduct of Government 
business.” 

In connection with this, he referred to the plan of Mr. James Knox 
Taylor, Supervising Architect, in reference to the site proposed for 
the Department of Justice, and alluded to a proposition, made some 
years ago by General Woodhull, to create a non-official board to 
determine sites for future buildings, as in the interests of prudence 
and economy. 

Mr. Hornblower called attention to the advantages of grouping 
buildings as illustrated in some of our university towns of recent 
years. 

He cited certain peculiar conditions existing in Washington, nota- 
bly the fact that the streets of the city between building lines are 
the property of the Government, and instanced encroachments by 
private owners which have been unfortunately allowed to mar their 
intended beauty. He touched with some humor upon the unfortu- 
nate manner in which public statuary is allowed to invade parks 
and reservations, dwelling at some length upon the lack of consid- 
eration accorded in this matter to the question of scale with surround- 
ings. He suggested the open spaces at the iunction of Pennsylvania 
Avenue with intersecting streets as sites for sculpture, and the 
removal to these points of the important statues we now have. 

“ The design of our early buildings was carefully considered,” said 
the speaker, and he found a deterioration in later public work, and 
that “we have enough examples of buildings which have evidently 
given opportunity to amateurs to carry out pet hobbies at the expense 
of the public.” 

In regard to provisions for the Judiciary, he asked for a building 
combining dignity of character, ample dimensions and a position 
with reference to the convenience of the bar and judges, a build- 
ing entirely independent of the Department of Justice, whose func- 
tion 1s executive. 

Mr. Hornblower expressed the hope tbat foreign nations may 
incline to house their embassies here in buildings which will echo 
somewhat the art traditions of their several countries. 

He closed by again urging upon members, in dealing with this 
question of the distribution of buildings and statuary, to bear in 
mind the factor of scale in a treatment which need not bar indi- 
viduality but ensure consonance, pointing to the Capitol and Presi- 
dent’s House as fit to be accepted as the governing features of such 
design. 

The other papers, read by their authors, will be left to speak for 
themselves, with the remark that they constitute a most important 
addition to the literature of the profession, and will — if printed as 
public documents for general distribution, as it is said they will be — 
effect a great enlightenment of the nation, upon the broad question 
of the making of its Capital City. 

That these discussions will aid greatly in bringing about an intelli- 
gent treatment of the whole question by the Congress has been the 
patriotic desire which has induced the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to make them the central feature of the Convention of 1900. 


“AILV STRATOS 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 
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PLAN AND ELEVATIONS: HOUSE FOR THE CLARK ESTATE, RIVER- 
SIDE DRIVE AND 89TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. ERNEST 
FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETAIL OF CONSERVATORY IN SAME HOUSE. 


IRON GATE AND MARQUISE TO SAME HOUSE. 





[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.}) 


NEW PARLIAMENT HALL, BERN, SWITZERLAND. 


AUER, ARCHITECT. 


PROF. HANS 
This plate is copied from Schweizerische Bauzeitunq. 
I ] g 


DWELLING-HOUSE, MINDEN, PRUSSIA. 


CHITECT. 


HERR G. JANICKE, AR- 


Tus plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 





{Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE FOR THE CLARK ESTATE, 
ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
YORK, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE AND 89TH 
MR. ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW 


LARGE SCALE DETAIL OF SAME HOUSE. 


APARTMENT-—HOUSE IN CENTRAL PARK, WEST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. JAMES FE. WARE & SON, AND H. 8S. 8. HARDE, ASSO- 
CIATED ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“ THE TOWERS,” PANGBOURNE, ENG., LOOKING NORTHEAST. MR. J. 


BELCHER, ARCHITECT. 
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AMERICAN ConTROL OF THE CARRARA QUARRIES. — Representa- 
tives of Senator Redfield Proctor of Vermont arrived at Leghorn 
recently, and are closing a deal through Gastaldi & Co., of Genoa, 
representing Alex Konta, by which Senator Proctor takes over the 
entire Carrara quarries, which, with his Vermont possession, will give 
the Senator practical control of a large proportion of the marble output 
of the world. The Carrara quarries heretofore have been controlled by 
a large number of small owners, who have been constantly warring with 
each other. The consolidation, it is believed, will result not only in 
largely increasing the output of these important quarries, but will 
largely reduce the cost of production. Negotiations have been in 
progress in London, but it is understood that Senator Proctor quickly 
took up the scheme, which is now being completed. The price is 
understood to approximate $10,000,000. — Boston Heraid. 





Are Tarestries Fixtures ?— Art circles are now divided on the 
question of tapestry. The decision just given in the Queen’s Bench by 
Mr. Justice Byrne has furnished food for controversy. The dispute 
was as to the ownership of ten pieces of French tapestry which at the 
death of the late Mme. de Falbe were in the mansion-house at Luton 
Hoo, whereof she had been tenant for life. Three of these pieces were 
in the hall and fixed loosely. The other seven'were in the drawing- 
room, and “ formed an essential feature of the decoration of the room.” 
The Judge held that the three which were loosely placed belonged to 
the estate of the late Mme. de Falbe, but that the seven in the drawing- 
room, ‘‘ from their position and importance, and the essential part they 
played in the decoration of the room, had been in effect annexed to the 
mansion-house, and passed with it to those interested in the settled 
estate.”’ ‘‘ The Judge’s decision,’’ remarked one of the leading art 
connoisseurs in Bond Street to a Daily Mail representative, “ will make 
owners of tapestry wonder whether it is theirs or not. It is the usual 
practice to hang French tapestries in this way. How are they to be 
hung to preserve the owner’s rights?’’ Mr. Ascher Wertheimer, the 
expert on works of art, took a different view. ‘‘ Each case must be 
judged according to its circumstances,”’ he said, “but I should say the 
ruling of the Judge was absolutely just and logical. He differentiates 
between the loosely hung pieces and the fixed. ‘‘ Take the case of 
Belvoir Castle. One of the great rooms there is furnished with tapes- 
tries illustrating the adventures of Don Quixote. They are an essential 
part of the general scheme of the room. It would be puerile to assert 
that these could be looked upon as movable chattels. They are part of 
the house. “In the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild’s dining-room 
at Waddesdon the other mural arrangements were made to take in the 
tapestries. ‘These, surely, could only be regarded as part of the whole 
scheme and not as movables.’’ — London Daily Mail. 





Wise vs. Fire. — Destructive forest fires have been the result of 
the four or five years’ drought with which California has been visited. 
One of these took place near Wright’s, a small town in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, near San Francisco. It sprang from a small fire kindled by 
a rancher who was burning bush, and owing to the high wind, spread 
rapidly and irresistibly in the forest up the west slopes of the Coast 
Range. In the pathway of the flames were the ranch and the Mare 
Vista winery of E. E. Meyer, one of the largert wine-making establish- 
ments and vineyards in Santa Clara County. These seemed doomed to 
destruction, as it was impossible to stay the course of the fire. Every 
possible expedient was tried in the way of cutting down trees and dig- 
ging trenches. The flames towering a hundred feet into the air, kept 
speeding on, and leaped over every break till they were close on the 
winery. Under ordinary conditions it would have been impossible to 
save the building, but men were posted upon the roof, who poured 
water on every portion. Mr. Meyer, Jr., hung by ropes from a window, 
and held the hose himself, while a stream of water was kept constantly 
playing upon his body. Suddenly the water gave out, through the 
falling of some large trees upon the pipe which supplied the reservoir. 
This became clogged, and Mr. Meyer saw but one course open to him, 
which was to attach the hose to the great vats of Zinfandel wine stored 
in the cellar. The valuable wine was rained upon the flames, and 
wherever it struck it acted like some fire-extinguishing chemical. The 
flame was smothered at once, and smoke of a peculiar color arose on all 
sides. The pine-trees round about the cellar were all ablaze, and were 
throwing the flames towards the building —setting it afire in several 
places. The wine proved a far better extinguisher than water. It was 
young — the fermentation being hardly complete ; it contained about 
one per cent of sugar, and was still quite warm. Four thousand gallons 
of this wine, retailing at fifty cents a quart when bottled — $8,000 worth 
in all— was thrown upon the buildings, which, with the valuable ma- 
chinery, worth many thousand dollars, were saved. Two pumps were 
kept going, each of which threw a one-inch stream. — Fire and Water. , 
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A® OHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 


TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M4 SSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as sper ial *tu lents. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HY4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers ef Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Ce UMLIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
9 UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwin H, GAGGIN, 
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L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Washington, 


Simp'‘e and Effective. 
Biltimere, 


THe SNEAD & CO. TRON 
WORKS, Incorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork fo1 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey Ciry. 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
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Books ? 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 

Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 

Vol. LV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
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BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
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Price $5.00 


57 Vates, folio. 
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er essential, such as used in making P 


I, X. L, FLOOR FINISH 


Write for Varnish List 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


= CAIFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPARY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘*‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


Be ORS: 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XX// Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BOOKS : 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcHiTect AND Buitpinc News Co 


POBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Youre 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 


Sa 
Be. 

















are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
L, Q ‘TET STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 





CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
+ mao J to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 
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now in 


Sasi LOCKS: 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


RATTLE COLoO UT= 
AND DUST = 
SIMPLE,DURABLE, SAFE. : 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE — 

THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
TT 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


foe18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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From Schweizerische Bauzeitung. 





NEW PARLIAMENT HALL, BERN, SWITZERLAND. 


Pror. HANS AUER, ARCHITECT. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 

Finest Closet that Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. cae 

has ever been pro- F. W. Cuawpier, 


Professor of Architecture, 











Re “Topical Architecture.” 
APPLAUSE 


From the 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS. 





(“ MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,’ 


Boston, Mass. 


ee 


mere 


duced. None other Mass. Institute of Technology. 
(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 117.) i 
can be compared You have struck the keynote of what, developed, : 


must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Tempe, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 
The “ Topical Architecture” is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamuin, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


oP ec aa RE 


RRS HRI 














, : 
THE IDEAL MFG. 60. (“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) ) j 
This scheme seems to me to be an admirable une. at 
. LANGFORD Warren, £ 
: DETROIT, cP. S. A. Professor of Architecture, Lawrence ; ; 





Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of ever 
No pressure on radiators. 





kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
o air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - - = 





tecture”’ 
great abu 


Should 


rooms of 


YORK, PA. men. 








UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS, asese 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


tecture”’ 





L’ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” 


Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAila., Pa.) 


The sc heme embodied in your “ Topical Archi- 


is most welcome, because it presents this 
ndance of illustrations properly classified 


for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 


find its way into the reference-room of 


every public library, as well as into the draughting- 


the architects, and the studies of cultured 
Epwin H. Gaaarn, 
Professor of Architecture, 





College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University 


(COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” /thaca, N. Y 


I have looked over the plates of “‘ Topical A rchi- 


and think the idea excellent. 
Avex. B. TrowsripGce, 
Professor in Cha "Es 
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PART SEVEN 


™(Feorgian Period” 





WHILE this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 
unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 
plates and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 
more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 


Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 
feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 


Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 
full-page plates. | Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 
text and 22 full-page plates.| 


The Reviewers speak thus of “ _ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 


New York Tribune: — 
“If anything will serve to educate the public taste and to 
clarify the ideas of professional men on the subject of ‘ Colo- 
nial’ this set of plates will do the work.” 

New York Times: — 
“ Nothing so comprehensive and systematic as this present 
series has been attempted before.” 

New York Evening Post: — 
“Grows in interest with dvery succeeding number. ... J/¢ zs 
hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set.” 

The Nation : — 
“ One of the most important in the list of American books on 
Architecture.” 

Springfield Republican : — 
‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions 
to the study of American architecture yet published.” 


The Architect, London : — 
“A finer set of suggestions for modern Classic could not 
easily be discovered.” 


Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : — 
“]T cannot praise these portfolios too highly.” 


Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50. ]} 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 
Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolute sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 


We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 
The genuine article bears our trade-mark 


“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, [IASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St, Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From Architektonische Rundschau. 











DWELLING-HOUSE, MINDEN, PRUSSIA. 
G. JANICKE, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 








TRADE MARK, 
WILLARD L, CANDER, Gro. T. Manson, G en’l Supt. 
H. Dimaxt Cuanviny Mae W. H. Hoparys, See’y. 





THE OKONITE CO., Ltop., 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 Broapway, NEw York. 











[IXON’Ssitica GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


VHS) M3 w ere 


FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION —= 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 





7l- BT AVE. 


=z 


NEW YORK. 


i 











PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 








By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





0} OUR COLONIAL FOREFATHERS 


did not have the opportunity of using a roofin 
‘4 material that had the wearing qualities of our OSBORN’ 
GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 


It is made of the best open hearth soft steel sheets and is strictly 
a hand=dipped plate. 











Can also furnish a plate with genuine Charcoal Iron Base (not 
steel). This brand (Our Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old Style) is 
guaranteed for fifteen years. 


JM: sl A’ OSBORN 


Re CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 








HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS_....eceum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wttb 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEW YORK. 


























Drawing-Office. 





Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 


Tnaoe 3. 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 


1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 

Incorporated ing in New England. 
aaa =e "§ 60000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourt.Prest 
Eras C.DAVis, Trene x. 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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THE ONLY 


1900 


ue 


CHICAGO 








Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 





| STFEL POLLING SHUTTERS 
a SIMPLE: Dupapie: FIRE PROOF res 


aT 150 DEGREES HEAT 
= KINNEAR MFG. Co. a 


ASPHALT cra 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
u SPECIFY 


Cal UMBUS “OHIO 








ROOFING »° PAVING 












Send 
for 
Samples. & 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 








They are 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine. . . 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


( DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | piDER ENGINE CO. 


23 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


me. Teniente Rey, 71, ate 692 Craig St., onary - P. 0. 
HAVANA, CUBA, 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N Ss. W. 








86 Lake St., CHICA 
4ON. 7th St., GCADELPHIA. 





oe aa nay eaRES 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Taterior = Decorators « and « Painters, 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and eee Feratehes, 











FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates and lst of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorK. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected-and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 














EILIN NG CO 
13 AVE. 


rch May) YORK.N.Y. 








Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 
+ Stan For 3 
+ SAMPLES anv QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 
Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Drawing Tables... 


40 Styles 
and Sizes 


Blue Print 


Frames and 
Cars 
Cabinets 


for 
Drawings 





Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Holophane Glass Co,_~ 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists, 


AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered the Manufacturers of the North, 
East and West to bring their goods promin- 
ently before the architects and consumers 
in the South. The January, 1901, Number of 
Southern Building News will be replete 
with special articles, statistics, directories, 
etc., making it a valuable book of reference 
for the entire year. 12,000 copies will be 
issued and carefully distributed in every 
section of the South. 








For advertising rates and further particulars, 
address 


SOUTHERN BUILDING NEWS, 


P.O. BOX 75, MEMPHIS,TENN. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the lobby of 
the County Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Noiseless, non-slippery,water- 
proof, sanitary, durable. A 
perfect floor for offices, bank- 
ing rooms, court rooms, school 4 
rooms, libraries, hospital f 
wards, cafés, bath rooms, bil- t 





eS ite 


Pies 





liard rooms, vestibules, halls, 
; F 
church aisles, plosees, etc. : 
Laid directly on wood, stone, i 
cementoriron. Call or write. j 
New York Belting & 
. ; 
Packing Co., Ltd. i 
New York ... . . 25 Park Place 14 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. : : 
GCRtemme .« 2 se ee 150 Lake St. 4 
St.Loule .... . 41 No. 3d St. i: 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. : 
London . A. L. Gibson, 19 Tower St.., 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane. : 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., j 
101 Hopkins Place : 





ERSPECTIVES KENDERED ; 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











E. ELDON DEANE In conformity with previous announce- 
° ’ ments, all earlier prices for the several 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. Part f t} “ G Pee Pe 1” } 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. arts O 1€ eorgian er 100 are now x 
New York Crry. cancelled. 
Hereafter, while the prices of the even- 

SAFETY SIDEWALK LIGHT numbered Parts will remain as before, the 

St , water-tight, -sli ing, oes. Large “ice > 77 - 4, Jay * > . 
eran of Nansbea uiincs, 10 shente tins al ute prices of the odd-numbered Parts will be 1 
Colonial Theatre; 300 at Pemberton Building. increased by $1.00, with the exception of i 


AMERICAN Mason Sarety TreaApD Co., Boston. 


Part I, the price of which will not be raised. 





J, W. TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogne. 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 262 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard St. 





““Antoxide’”’ 


Forms a protective coating for iron or steel 
work, impervious to moisture, thereby securing 
it against rust. It has great covering power and 
elasticity. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc, 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th & Grays Ferry Road 
27 Lake Street PHILADELPHIA 117 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO NEW YO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 











WANTED. 
HIEF ASSISTANT. — Wanted, for architects’ 
office, a first-class chief office assistant; high 


salary paid to right man. Address “M.,’’ care 
American Architect. 1304 





WANTED. 
+ ATALOGUES wanted by R. G. Hubby, architect, 
222 Hickox Building, Cleveland, O. 1307 











to the largest and finest 

emoval equipped Blue Print Es- 

tablishment in the world. 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 

44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 











662.262. METALLIC SHINGLE.—Charles A. Galvin, 
Modesto, Cal. 
662,264. ELEVATOR SAFETY APPLIANCE,—James 


G. Geacey and Alfred Gfeller, St. Louis, Mo. 

662,28). CoMBINATION-LocK. — William E,. H. 
Morse and Oliver H. Bemis, Algona, Ia. 

662,300. Orpex-Door Lock. —Harry J. Perkins, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


662,310. Woop-IMPREGNATING COMPOUND AND 
MEeraoD OF MAKING Same. —Julius Riitgers, Ber- 
lin, Ger. 

662,376. FLOOR. — Edward Goehst, Chicago, Ill. 

662,388. RoLeR.—ThomasC. Bassett, Cedar Rapids, 


la 

662,395-397. CENTRIFUGAL FAN OR Pump.—Sam’l 
C. VDavidaon, Belfast, Lreland. 

662.408. MErHaoD OF MANUFACTURING BRICKS 
FROM LIME AND SAND. — Ladislaus Galecki, Paul 
Lop atin aud John Lopatin, Warsaw, Ruesia. 


662,436. Posr-HoLper.—John M. Hibbard, Hel- 
wig, Mo. 

662,458. FLooR.— Oskar Nagel, New York, N. Y. 

662,473. VENTILATING AND HEATING APPARATUS. 


—Anders G. Siterland, Stockholm, Sweden, and 
Fredrik W. Lianbeck, Ekeniis, Russia. 

66:,503. Warer-Favucer. -Richard H. W. Schmidt, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

662,563. PorRraABLE STaAGING.—Jinkins W. Jones, 
Woburn, Mass. 

652,571. Sasa-Lock. —SamuelC, Martin, Bellville, 
N. J. 

662,597. FLooR, SIDEWALK. OR THE Like.—Peter 
H. Jackson, San Francisco, Cal. 

662,634-635. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION.—William 
White, Philadelphia, Pa. 

662,674. HYDRAULIC BRICK-PRESS.— Julius J. 
Koch, St. Louis, Mo. 

662,681. CUPBOARD-LATCH. — George W. Sigley, 





BUILDING PATENTS. 








562,684. MACHINE FOR FORMING COMPOSITE 
BLocks. — John Brower, Oakland, Cal. 

662,711. CaTCH-BASIN OR FRESH-AIR INLET. — 
William H. Dewar, New York, N. Y. 

662,808. FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. — 
Michael J. O'Meara, Philadelphia, Pa. 

662,828. Pipe-JornT.—William Shuey, Wellsburg, 

v 


<7. 

662,871. FIREPROOF STRUCTURE. — David Kil- 
patrick, Los Angeles, Cal. 

662,883. HoT-AiR FurRNACE.— Anders G. Sider- 
lund, Stockholm, Sweden, and Fredrik W. Linnbeck, 
Ekeniis, Russia. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desure to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. ; 

Adel, Ia.— Architects Pruudfoot & Bird have com- 

pleted plans for the proposed court-house for Dallas 

County. It will be a three-story brick and stone 

stracture; cost, $80,000. 

Ames, Ia, — The executive council will recommend 

that the main building of the agricultural college 

which was burned recently be replaced temporarily 
by a building to cost about $20,000. A costly large 
modern structure will eventually be erected. 

Appleton, Wis.— Tbe trustees of Lawrence Uni- 

versity contemplate erecting a gymnasium at a cost 

of $15,000. 

Ashland, Wis.—Anton Dohman, of Milwaukee, has 
prepared plans for a church for St. Peter’s Catholic 
congregation. It will be of stone, 48’ x 130’, with 
steam heat; cost, $12,000. 

Bloomington, I11.— William R. White will builda 
three-story brick store, office and fiat building, 
22’ x 75’, at 615 N, Main St.; cost, $10,000. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Com. Kearny of the Dept. of 
Public Buildings, Lighting and Supplies recom- 
mends a $500,900 bond issue for a new appellate 
court-house to be erected probably at Joralemon 
and Court Sts., adjoining the Municipal Court 
Building. 

Brownsville, Pa.—The Monongahela National 
Bank is having plans prepared for a brick and stone 
bank building. It will be two stories in height 
and its dimensions will be 24/ x 60’; cost, $15,000. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— Architects Dieman & Fiske 

are pte plans for a six-story hotel, 60’ x 150’, 

for Jeff Phillips, proprietor of the Pullman House. 

Charlotte, N. C.— The Chadwick Manufacturin 





Havana, I! 


Co. which was recently incorporated with a capita 
stock of $250,000 will erect a large cotton factory. 








BULLDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The city has passed an order 
appropriating $5,000 annually for the maintenance 
of a free public library, which action will secure a 
donation of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie for 
a library building. 


Chicago, 11.— William G. Krieg has prepared plans 
for a three-story and basement brick apartment- 
house to be erected at the terminal of the North- 
Western Elevated Road; cost, $28,000. 

Architect Howard Shaw has drawn plans for a 
seven-story addition, 75’ x 100’, to be built to 
the seven-story building of R. R. Donnelly & Sons 

Co. in Plymouth Pl., near Polk St.; cost, $100,000. 


Chilton, Wis.— The Chilton Maltirg Co. will erect 
a malt-house to cost $100,000. 


Cleveland, O.— Architect Paul Matzinger hae 
drawn plans for an apar! ment-house to be erect«d 
on Clark Ave. for F. C. Goodman, It will be a 
two-story, 45’ x 215’ brick structure containi:g 12 
suites; cost, $19,000. 

E. J. Schneider has prepared plans for the police 
station and patrol barn to be built on Pear! St.; 
cost, about $20,000. 


Columbus, O0.— Architect J. A. Jones is preparing 
plans for a two-story apartment-house, 45/ x 225’, 
to be erected on N. High St. for William Turpie; 
cost, $12,000. 

M. V. Mitchell will erect a two-story brick store 
and apartment building, 25’ x 80’, on S. High St., 
after plans by Architect D. Riebel. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Warehouse Construction 
Co. contemplate the erection of a four-story ware- 
house, 90’ x 120’, to be erected at S. Main St. and 
Severance Ave. The structure will be used as a 
transfer house by the Emokie-Shugart Co. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Smith & Gutterson, of this city, 
have been selected architects for the three new 
buildings to be erected at Mason City for the Sons 
of Veterans’ military academy. 


Detroit, Mich.— Kastler & Hunter have prepared 
plans for a $10,000 brick and stone double residence 
for Harcus & Lang to be built on Palmer Ave, 

Geo. Mason has prepared plans for a fine summer 
residence for David Carter, of this city. 

Mortimer L. Smith & Son have prepared plans 
for a $12,000 residence for Dr. Edwin Lodge. 

St. Ann’s French Roman Catholic Chureb wil! be 
improved internally and decorated at a cost of 
$15,000. 

Louis Kamper has completed plans for a fine 
residence for Col. F. J. Hecker. 

Dubugue, Ia.— The Sisters of Mt. St. Joseph’s will 
erect a $50,000 annex to their present structure on 
W. Locust St. 

East St. Louis, 111.—R. A. Richeson wil) builda 
two-story brick store and office building, 50’ x 100’, 
at 231-233 Collinsville St., after plans by Architects 
L. Pfeiffenberger & Son; cost, $12,000. 

Ellicott City. Md.—The Maryland Hotel Sani- 
tarium Co. will build a sanitarium here. It will be 
a four-story stone and frame structure, 40/ x 80/, 
with a wing, 40’ x 60°; cost, $50,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Evanston, I1l.— Mrs. Wm. S. Scott will erect a flat 
building, 41’ x 7, with six apartments at Orring- 
ton Ave. and Clark St., after plans by Architect 
Myron Hunt; cost, $18,000, 

Everett, Wash.—Chas. Bebb, architect, of Seattle, 
will drawn plans for a theatre for the Everett 
Improvement Co.; cost, $50,000. 

Faribault, Minn.— The State Board recommends 
the appropriation of $180,000 for the erection of a 
new building at the feeble-minded school. 


Fitchburg, Mass.— The Sisters of Faithful Com- 
panions have had plans prepared for a convent to 
cost $75,900. 

Hull, Mass.—A committee of the Catholic citizens 
has purchased the Nash estate at Stony Beach and 
it is proposed soon to erect a church on the 
property. 

Indianapolis, Ind.-- Vonnegut & Bohn have 
finished plans for a brick business building to be 
erected opposite the State-house for R. Kirsch- 
baum; cost, $45,000. 

C. A. Schroder will erect a business building at 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Sts., after plans drawn 
by Architect D. A. Bohlen & Sons. It will be asix- 
story and basement, 65’ x 108’, rough stone and 
gray brick building; cost, $60,000. 

Ithaca, N. ¥.—The Board of Trustees of Vornell 
University have awarded Driscoll Bros, the con- 
tract for building the new medical college on 
Cornell campus. The building will cost $125,000, 
and will be the prettiest on the campus. It will 
nearly complete the large quadrangle of university 
buildings. 

Lemars, Ia.— The plans of Kinney & Detweiler, 
architects, Austin, Minn., have been adopted for 
the Plymouth County court-house. It will be two- 
story and basement, and will cost $75,000. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The regents of the State university 
contemplate erecting a building for the department 
of physics, to cost $50,000. 

Marion, Ind.—B. L. French > pregueing plans for 
a three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta lodge 
building to be erected for the Lodge of Odd Fellows; 
cost, $30,000. 

Milford, Mass.— At a special town meeting held 
recently $15,000 was appropriated to complete the 
town-hall building. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Architect O. C. Uehling has 
prepared plans for a brick machine shop, 50/ x 150’, 
to be erected for the William Bayley & Sons Co. on 
Greenbush St.; cost, $30,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—L. A. Lamoreaux, architect, 
is preparing plans for rebuilding the building on 
the southeast corner of 7th and Nicollet Aves. The 
interior will be rearranged for a department-store. 
The entire front and side walls will be of buff 
cream brick. It is 55’ x 110’, and will be made five 
stories; cost, $25,000. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The Masonic lodge contemplate 
erecting a masonic temple, 60’ x 140’, and six stories 
in height. ‘The fifth and sixth floors will be used 
for | 7” purposes and the stories beneath wil! be 
devoted to mercantile uses; cost, about $60,000. 

Newport, R. I.— Mrs. John Nicholas Brown will 
erect a new building to the memory of her late 
husband, for the Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Pawtacket, R. I.— Architects Sanders & Thornton 
have prepared plans for a handsome new church to 
be built on the present site of St. Paul’s Church. 
It will be a stone structure builtin architectural 
style of fifteenth century English Gothic. 

Richmond, Va. — Geo. Arents, of New York City, 
is to build a large theatre, modern in every detail, 
near the Jefferson Hotel. 


San Francisco, Cal. — Architect Bernard’s revised 

ewe) for the projected University of California 

uildings have been accepted by the regents. They 
contemplate an expenditure of about $10,000,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—Architects Thompson & Thompson 
have prepared plans for a three-story brick flat and 
store building, 60’ x 111’, to be erected at ist and 
Virginia Sts.; cost, $20,000. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.— A. F. Gauger, arehitect, St. 
Paul, is ee ring plans for a store to be erected 
here for M. M. Radl. It will be 25/ x 50’, two stories 
and basement pressed and ornamental brick and 
cut stone; cost, $8,000. 

Spokane, Wash. — The Academy of Holy Names is 
completing arrangements for the erection of an 
$80,000 addition to the academy. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Architect E. J. Donohue is pre- 
aring plans for a parochial residence to be erected 
or Rey. Fr. O’Neil, pastor of St. Michael’s Church. 

It will be a two-story, 38 x 42’, brick structure, 
with cut-stone trimmings; cost, $6,500. 

Waterloo, Ia.— Kinney & Detweiler, architects, of 
Austin, Minn., furnished successful plans for the 
court-house and jail; cost, $110,000. 

Ypsilante, Mich. —E.C. Van Leyen, of Detroit, is 
preparing plans for a twelve-room school-house for 
the Board of Education, 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Athol, Mass. — Alterations to 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ 
x Ay , Steam heat; $6,000; o., L. 8. Starrett; a., H. 
M. Francis, Fitchburg. 

Jersey City, N. J.— Henderson and York Sis., 
alteration to bk. lodge-rooms; $10,000; o., United 
Elks; a., R. W. Sailer. 

Millbrook, N. Y.— Alteration to 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$15,000; o., Mrs. Miles Standish, 289 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City; a., Little & O’Connor, 18 W. 34th St. 

New York, N. ¥.—Sizth Ave., Zighteenth and Nine- 





(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 
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teenth Sts., Siegel-Cooper building, gallery ex- 
tended; $5,000; 0., Siegel-Cooper Co.; a., De Lemos 
& Cordes, Fulton Building, Fulton & Nassau Sts.; | 
b., Snare & Triest, 39 Cortlandt St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Race St., Nos. 1026-28, third & | 
fourth ‘wif addition to factory, 28’ x 164’; $7,600; | 
o., H. E. & D. G. Yarnall; b., Joseph Bird. 
Fourth St., nr. Lehigh Ave., remodel one-st’y 
building into five-st’y factory, 43’ x 206’; $40,000; 
o., Joseph H. Bromley; b., William Steele & Sons. 


Torresdale, Pa. — Grant Ave. and Bristol Pike, 
interior alterations & two-st’y fr. addition, 17’ x 40/; | 


$10,000; o., Mrs. Middleton; b., William F. Ingram; | 


a., Joseph M. Huston. | 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 
Cambridge, Mass. — Inman St., No. 28, three-st’y 
fr. aparts., 52/ x 72’, hot water heat; $15,000; 0. & 
b., Geo. Chaplin; a., C. H. Bartlett. | 

Chicago, I1l.— Lake Ave., Nos. 4167-73, three-st’y | 
bk. apart., 86’ x 135/; $60,000; o., B. F. George; | 
a., L. M. Mitchell; b., Leafgreen Bros., Chamber | 
of Commerce Building. } 

Sheridan Drive, Nos. 1680-82, and Windsor Ave., | 
Nos. 1407-9, 2 three-st’y bk. aparts., 54’ x 62” & 49’ x | 
55’; $35,000; o., E. & B. A. Waller; a., Huehl & | 
Schmid; b., A. J. Koch & Co., 2088 Lexington Ave. | 

Rokeby St., No. 1157, and Dakin St., No. 1455, 
three-st’y bk. apart., 50’ x 111’; $20,0(0; o., J. B. | 
Waller; a., Huehl & Schmid; b., H. D. Moreland, | 
Reaper Block. 

Drexel Boulevard, Nos. 4640-42, four-st’y bk. | 
apart., 44’ x 109’; $40,000; o., Charles E. Bartley; a., 
A. Foster; b., J. W. Snyder, 3818 Langley Aye. 

New York, N. Y¥.—Z. One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St., nr. Broadway, 2 seven-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 52’ x 90’; $10,000; o. & a., Jno. Caggiano, 508 | 
W. 147th St. 

E. Third St., Nos. 50-52, six-st’y & base. bk. flat, 
37’ 64 x 85’ 1/7; $40,000; 0., Nieberg Bros., 133 
Crosby St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Westchester Ave., cor. Bergen Ave., five-st’y bk. 
flat, 947 x 107’ x irregular; $65,000; o., Thomas D. 
Malcom, Melrose Ave. & 153d St.; a., Harry C. 
Howell, 138th St. & Brook Ave. 

Yonkers, N. Y.— Nepperham Ave., Nos. 211-213, four- 
st’y bk. flat, 50’ x 64”; $20,000; 0., Oliver Scott; a., | 
Wm. F. Schuyler. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Chicago, Ill. — W. Harrison St., Nos. 221-229, three- | 
st’y bk. school, 74’ x 106’; $50,000; 0., Board of | 
Education; a,, W. B. Mundie; b., August Krevis, | 
92 Evergreen St. 

Normal Ave., Nos. 8019-29, two-st’y bk. school, 82/ | 

B. | 
| 
| 
} 
| 





x 181’; $90,000; o., Board of Education; a., W. 
Mundie; b., Alfred Anderson, 6945 Union Ave. 
Union Ave., Nos. 10045-59, three-st’y bk. school, 
81’ x 105’; $45,000; o., Board of Education; a., W. 
B. Mundie; b., John F. Muldoon, 4419 Vincennes 
Ave. | 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—4}-st’y bk. & st. college 
building, 44’ x 226’; $100,000; 0., Vassar College; 
b., Dodge & Devanney, Pittsfield, Mass.; a., Allen | 
& Vance, Boston, Mass. } 

FACTORIES. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Zighty-second St., nr. Avenue | 
B, three.st’y bk. factory & store, 81’ 6/7 x 119° 7” & 
130’ 5’; $100,000; o., Yorkville Independent Hygeia 
Ice Co., 981 Madison Ave.; a., Louis Brown, 41 | 
Union Sq. | 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Erie Ave., No. 607, one-st’y | 
bk. ice machine house, 20’ x 43’; $6,800; 0., Albert | 
Wolf; b., John Kramer’s Sons. 

Summerdale Station, P. & R. R. R., two-st’y bk. | 
& yellow-pine finishing factory, 42’ x 370’; $35,200; | 
o., Wolff Process Leather Co.; a., Stearns & | 
Castor. | 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, Nos. 1266-1268, sixteen- | 
st’y & base. bk. & st. hotel, 32/ x 75’ & 85’; $250,000; | 
o., Mary L. George, 843 Garden St., Hoboken; a., 
H. J. Hardenburgh, 10 W. 23d St. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Williams St., Nos. 59-63, 3 bk. | 
dwells,, 19/ x 23’ x 55/, stoves; $18,000; 0., Sarah | 
Silberstein; b., M. & B. Silberstein; a., F. A. | 
Norcross. 

Kempton St., Nos, 21-31, 6 bk. dwells., 21’ x 47’, 
flat roofs, stoves; $40,000; o.,a. & b., B. J. Connelly. 

Sutherland Road, ur. Chestnut Hill Ave., bk. 
dwell., 40’ x 40’, flat roof, hot water; $12,000; o., a. | 
& b., W. H. Andrews. 

Bower St., nr. Humbolt Ave., 2 bk. dwells., 22’ x | 
50’, flat roofs, stoves; $14,000; o., John Mc Weeney; | 
b., M. J. Gilmore; a., T. L. Connelly, 

Waumbeck St., cor. Harold St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
30’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., T. 11. Shea; 
a., 8S. Rantin & Son. 

Strathmore St., No. 114, 24-st’y fr. dwell., 28” x 36/ 
x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $9,000; o., a. & b., Edw. 
L. Rogers. | 

Erie St., cor. Elmo St., 4 bk. dwells., 20” x 43’; 
flat roofs, stoves; $25,000; 0. & b., Geo. M. Fernald, 
a., E. R. Fernald. 

St. Alphonsus St., nr. Allegheny St., fr. dwell., 
27’ x 57’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., Catherine 
Nyland; a.,S. Rantin & Son. 

Newcastle Road, nr. Faneuil St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
26/ x 29’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Brooks 
Walker; b., P. R. Park; a., G. E. Parsons. 

Wenham St., nr. Walk Hill St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
23’ x 40/ x 55’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0., M. A. 
Haley; b., J. A. Haley; a., E. R. Chapman. 

Kinross Road, No, 17, 24-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 41’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $8,000; 0., a. & b., Edward L. 
Rogers. 

chester Ave, and Mayfield St., 2 fr, dwells., 








PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
grass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


Tel., 675—3s8th, 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Houses Continued. ) 
31/ x 54’, flat roof, hot water; $16,000; 0., T. Casey; 
b., E. R, McLane; a., W. H. Smith. 

Alpha Road, No. 9, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 36’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., J. M. E. Morrill; 
a., Geo. L. Cook. 

Falcon St., Nos. 61-65, 3 fr. dwells., 23’ x 51’, flat 
roofs, hot water; $15,000; 0., a. & b., J. Q. A. 
Hanson and A. N. Rogers. 

Chase St., Ward 20, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 45/, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0., Charlotte Powell; 
a., F. G. Powell, 

Gold St., ur. B St., 2 fr. dwells., 25’ x 45’, stoves; 
$9,000; o., a. & b., Daly Bros, 

Francis St., nr. Huntington Ave., 3 fr. dwells., 
26’ x 60’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $20,000; 0., a. & b., 
J.C. Spillane, 

Center St., nr. Day St., fr. dwell., 25” x 50’, flat 
roof, furnace; $4,500; o., John Caskil; a.,S. Ran- 
tin & Son. 

Armandine St., nr. Milton Ave., fr. dwell., 27’ x 
55’, fat roof, furnace; $5,000; 0., Mary Dowe; b., 
David Dowe; a., D. Campbell. 

Brockton, Mass.— Samuel Ave., two-st’y dwell., 40 
x 52’, furnace; $5,000; o., Fred R. French; b., C. H. 
Cross; a., T. M. Clark, Boston. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— £Z. Fourteenth St., nr. Beverly 
Road, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell.,31' 6’ x 50’, shingle 
roof, steam; $9,000; 0., Dean Alvord; a., J. J. Petit 

Ditmas Ave., cor. E. 18th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 48’, shingle roof, steam; $8,000; 0., G. 
W. Egbert, 126 E. 19th St.; a., J. Martin, 48 Coney 
Island Ave. 

Prospect Pl., nr. Kingston Ave., 10 three-st’y bk. 
dwelis., 20’ x 48’, gravel roofs; $55,000; o., Eli H. 
Bishop, 647 Putnam Ave.; a., A. S. Hedman, 371 
Fulton St. 

Beverly Road, cor. E, 14th St., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 37’ 3 x 45’, shingle roof, steam; $9,000; 
o., Dean Alvord, Albemarle Road & E, 15th St.; a., 
a., J.J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Church Ave., cor. E. 15th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 34’, shingle roof; $7,000; 0., Dean 
Alvord, Albemarle & Marlborough Koads; a., J. J. 
Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Chicago, I1l.— Drexel Ave., Nos. 5639-47, 5 two-st’y 
bk. dwells,, 17’ x 60’; $25,000; o., P. F. Byrne; a., 
P. Hale; b., G. Tiemann, 825 W. 65th St. 

Germantown, Pa.— Leeman St., nr. Wissahickon 
St., 2}-st’y st. dwell., 31’ x 40’; $10,000; b., William 
F. Ingham; a., Joseph M. Huston. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.— Prospect and Claremont Aves., 
two 24--st’y fr. dwells., 33’ x 50’; $20,000; 0., George 
Hayes, 71 Eighth Ave., New York City; a., Frank 
Marion Wright, 503 Fifth Ave, 

Newton, Mass. — Hunnewell Ave., two-st’y dwell., 
32/ x 32’, furnace; $6,000; o., W. O. Evans; b., E. N. 
Hutchins; a., Gay & Proctor. 

Arlington St., two-st’y dwell., 36’ x 41’, furnace; 
$6,000; o., L. S. Hanson; b., Charles S. Hanson. 

Rutherford, N. J. — Ridge Road, 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$5,000; o., Jos. S. Jantzen; a., Hubert Drosser, 93 
Nassau St. 

Somerville, Mass.— Benton Road and Gibbens St., 
two-st’y dwell., 28’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5,200; o., a. & b., Belding Bros. 

Waterwitch Park, N. J.— Highlands of the Nave- 
sink, 2h-at’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; 0., Mrs. C. Poillon; 
a., Charles Rich, 35 Nassau St. 

Yonkers, N. ¥.— Z. Seventeenth St., bet. Beverly 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CANTON, 0O. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


{00 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
to 
20 inches 


Steel Beats 2% 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 inches 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
‘ight Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


IRO 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, e-escape 

ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky Pine 
Artistic work in Wrou 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 





Xs 








and Floor Lights, Fittings and Fixtures, 
it and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








(Houses Continued.) 
Road & Avenue C, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 36’ x 50’; $7,500; 
a., George Francis Morse, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 

2}-st'y fr. dwell.; $10,000; o., Edmund E. Sinclair; 
a., T. W. Beale, 58 W. 57th St. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Chestnut St., Nos. 1110-1120, 
2 eight st’y bk., iron & steel fireproof stores & office 
buildings, 39’ « 90’; $150,000; o., John Strafford. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Twenty-third St., bet. Ranstead 
& Johnson Sts., three-st’y granite armory, 41/ x 93’; 
$40,010; o., First Troop City Cavalry; b., Thomas 
M. Seeds, Jr. 

STORES. 

Brockton, Mass.—/leasant St., three-st’y stores & 
aparts., 50’ x 100’, hot water; $30,000; o. & b., Wm. 
J. Packard; a., W. Newton. 

East Orange, N. J.— Prospect Pl., three-st’y bk. 
stores & flats, 45’ x 92’; $15,000; o., C. W. L. Roche, 
35 Nassau St., N. Y. City; a., Rossiter & Wright, 95 
Libesty St. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Jrving St. and Summit Ave., 
three-st’y bk. store & dwell.; $12,000; o., Wm. 
Werner; a., Leonard Feinen, Jr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston, Mass. — Dudley St.. No. 197, bk. station, 
40’ x 98’, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; o., Boston Pneu- 
matic Transit Co.; b.,C. A. Noyes & Co.; a., C. R. 
Beals. 

Falmouth St., cor. Belvidere St., bk. station, 44” 
x 80’, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; o., Boston Pneumatic 
Transit Co.; b., 0. A. Noyes & Co.; a.,C. R. Beals. 
Stoughton St., Nos. 7-11, bk. station, 48’ x 76’, flat 


(Miscellaneous Continued.) 


roof, stoves; $7,000; 0., Boston Pneumatic Transit 
Co.; b., C. A. Noyes & Co.; a., C. R. Beals. 








PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., December 15, 1900 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 17th day of January, 1901, and 
then opened, for the new vault, Register’s Office, 
Treasury Department Building, Washington, D. C., 
in accordance with drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1305 








EMENT. 
[At Little Rock, Ark.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the U. S. 
Engineer office until January 2d for furnishing 
11,000 barrels American Portland Cement. ROBERT 
McGREGOR, capt. engineers. 1305 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
{At Cincinnati, O.} 


Sealed bids will be received December 31 for a 
school-building corner Ellen and Kilgour Sts. 
JACOB E. CORMANY, chmn. com. on bidgs. - 

1 





HURCH. 
[At Kennan, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the German 
Lutheran Society until January 15th, for the 
erection of achurch, AUGUST DAUGS, sec. A 
com, 











PROPOSALS. 





OLICE STATION. 
[At Cleveland, 0.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
clerk of the board of control until Januury 2d for 
the construction of the proposed 9th precir.ct police 
station and patrol barn. M. F. BARRETT, director 
of police. 1305 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Barron, Wis.) 
Sealed bids will be received until January 12 
for the erection of a court-house. JOS. P. KOHL, 
chairman building committee. 1305 


USINESS BLOCK. 





(At Jordan, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until January 

ist for the erection of a brick business block. C. H. 
CASEY. 1305 


IBRARY. 





[At Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until December 

27th for the erection of a public library building. 
ROBERT C. MORRIS, sec. 1304 


TOREHOUSE. 
[At Governor’s Island, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals will be received December 28, 
1900, for constructing storehouse, Governor’s Island. 
S. R. JONES, Q M. 1 











Treasury ey*"r Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of January, 1901, and then 
opened, for the plumbing and finish of the toilet- 
rooms for the U. 8. Custom-house building at Port- 
land, Oregon, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, which will be furnished at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of the building 
at Portland, Oregou.. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1304 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 11,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 8th day of January, 1901, and then 
opened, for farnishing the hot air heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, complete in place, for the U. 8S. 
Post-office, New Brighton, Pennsylvania, in accord- 
ancé with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent, U.S. Post-office, New Brighton, Pennsyl- 
vania, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising awe. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., December 11,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. onthe 9th day of January, 1901, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatus 
complete in place, for the U.S. Post-office at Streator, 
Illinois, in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent at Streator, Ill., 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising ———, 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tuts publication, which now consists of six Parts, contains about one 
hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred text-cuts, and two 
hundred and sixteen full-page plates, of which forty-three are gelatine or 
half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; ' : : Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; ’ : 4 ; : ; 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. oS lil) Gea ae “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ‘ ; ; “ 7 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ ‘ : : : ; ; “ 1729 
OS ee etmek” %s * 3 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ ; ; : , Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, Be os cae. Vanek: ate ~ 17 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ; ; ; : ; ; " 1967 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; j ; ; pall a © 4727 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ee ‘ ' . “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. pint Hakixe ; : * S79 
weet Gach, Blmehem, Mem, ll ll lll tl tll le “1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . le ada “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. . ; “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . pny ; , “ 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . , ; “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; : . Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . : : ; ; , , ; “ 1737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. : ; : io “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . ; ; , ' : : ; “ 179. 
Mappa House, hic: cues ne er gee <Se  e , tay “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. Bee A Sue Joy Wag “ 4799 
Mount Vernon, Va. , : ; ; : ; , ; 7 te 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ; ; ; . 36 Subjects 
Staircases : ; ’ yee " 
Mantelpieces. . p : : ; ; . 68 = 
ae ae Sc a mat eg 6 ‘i 
Fanlights . ; , ’ ee ae? 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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In the Pay 
Envelope 


That's where our education 


| 
affects you. 


- ff) 
P We teach mechanics the theory 


of cheir work; help misplaced peo- 
p'e to change their work; enabie 
young peovle to support themselves 
while learning @ projesston. 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,0L0, 
Box 986 Scranton, Pa. 



















Artist and Artisan cf) 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 







It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 
















THE OHIO STOP AND WASTE 


will stand the closest investigation. 
Some won't. 

It is made of the very best metal in 
the most thorough and workmanlike 


manner. 
Write for our Catalogue of Sanitary Specialties, 
THE OHIO BRASS & IRON MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, O., u. 8s. A 























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
Heliotype 








Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


REASONABLE PRICES 
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Fire-proof Building, 











Professional 


iL FRONT BRICK. : 
RAR 1] AN HEARTH TILE.  |Ethics. ames 
FIREPROOFING. | The ftlowing« 











MARK. MANUFACTURED BY *% | - ee Hy sep “i 2 
pared ity with th 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO.) x pict Standards of Practice, and 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, , | Recommended to its Members by 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. Ss . 
“ the Boston Society of A-cchitects, 





ee oe ae See ee 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. - 1895... 


nreny pt pala 3K Tile for Fireproofing SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 


description of partnership, in any form or degree, with any 





ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. * 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for ll!ustrated Gatalogue and Price List. SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 





in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 
AL I NERAL WOOL =| SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 


a building contract except as “owner.”’ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. rm 











Samples and Circulars Free. SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 
° 143 Li berty Street estimate or contract by personal bond 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co. , : 
: NEW YORK. SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 











ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 
+. 


EA SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
rt WMetal any othez way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 


Construction : 


SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
Cc tions of a building designed by another archi- 

0. tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
N 406 of the property having changed hands, with- 



















In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 


Counting Room and Vault Fittings, out due notice to the said designer. 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, Tremont COST ie 
SECTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. Bidg., to supplant an architeci afier definite steps 


have been taken toward his employment. 


BOSTON, * 


SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 

MASS to criticise in the public prints the professional 

conduct or work of another architect except 

over his own name or under the authority of 

——— a professional journal. 

+. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 

— . areeentonemarentansssatisisenti and unless a competent professional adviser 

is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 

assist in the award. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Furnished Throughout. 


iia ERT A FINE Ain A ANN re ke + ca ony 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














+ 
4“ TOPIC ‘A I ARCHITECTURE ” SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
os duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
Containing secure any work for which such a competition 


remains undecided. 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details . 


‘ ‘ SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
will hereafter be published as a tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
Subscription Price ~ “ $3.00 per year his pa will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


bo 2S eet 


monthly periodical 























. 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

a $$ * 
NEW ENGLAND SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
a ROOFING DUCK. competition with or to consult with an archi: 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
° 135 State St., the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
phe 5: ick Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. * 


BLUE PRINTING. 


HAS. : SASH CORD. SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
wanes Rapid Printing Papers SILVER LAKE Co | “Architect” should be held to mean that the 
14 Broad St., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. bearer has the professional knowledge and 


natural ability needed for the proper invention, 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. illustration and supervision of all building 


operations which he may undertake. 
GILBRETH . 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, een ACE CRAMITS ¥ 


Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 





_3016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. Park Row Dulldiag, New York. Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 5 Water St., Bestes. paake os to paar = oye - pers 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. sional e ucation and render all possibie help 

eae x FRANK B. GILBRETH to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


.211 Tremont St., Park Row Bidg., New York. 
| Boston, Mass. | 85 Water St., Boston. 
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Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
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Pipes 
Won't Burst. 





For Richness of Design, 


Beauty of Finish and The twist in the corru- 
- gation checks the sudden 
Harmonious Effects, fall of ice and water, thus 


9 protecting the joints. It 
Berger $.. stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
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Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN Catalogue and information free. 
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The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 
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